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Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. They have through Pullman 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any of these 
places to the center of the mountains in time 
for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ “ Four-Track 
Series,” containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, 
etc.,send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Ad- 
vertising Department, Room 143-G, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
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She would have 
lost her home 


if she had been able to persuade her husband ‘not to invest in 
life insurance. ‘I never wiShed my husband to become in- 
sured,” wrote an Illinois wife and mother, “ but he always said, 
‘If anything should happen to me the money will be needed.’” 

Something did happen to him. .The money was needed, 
and his wife wrote that she had found she could keep her 
home and educate her boy with the money which 
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paid to her with appreciated promptness. 

But mark this: the husband dzd znsure his life. Thestory 
would be a very different one if he hadn’t. What will be your 
family’s experience when something happens to you? What 
it can be you may learn to advantage by using this blank. 
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“‘A leaf from the book of Nature’’ is 


SILAS 
STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden ’’ 


U’ takes possession of one’s heart and leads it on 
between laughter and tears. It has dramatic 
situations of remarkable power; characters that, 
once met, will never be quite forgotten; droll, amus- 
ing people who go with one far beyond the last page 
of the book. 

The Philadelphia North American says of it: 
“Knowledge of the forest: buoyant and original 
humor; fragments of picturesque description as 
striking as an artist’s sketch; vigorous, concise, 
and tactful character drawing; these and kindred 
claims to consideration will be instantly impressed 
upon all readers of“Silas-Strong.’ It is a veritable 
leaf from the great <nd priceless book of Nature.” 


Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Durinc the week ending June 9 the lime-light of public 
attention, not only in the United States but in many foreign 
countries also, was turned on the position taken or to be 
taken by the House of Representatives toward the Brvertpce 
meat-inspection amendment to the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill. On the last day of the week the House Committee 
on Agriculture closed its investigation of the subject, and 
decided that on Monday, June 11, it would begin considera- 
tion of the bill to be reported by it to the House. Zealous 
but indiscreect are the adjectives which describe the attitude 
maintained throughout the hearings toward the BrEvrertpcE 
proposal hy Representative Wapswortu, chairman of the 
House committee... He was quite right in assuring to the 
packers their “ day in court,” but, occupying as he did a quasi- 
judicial relation toward the inquiry, he would have done 
well to avoid an effusive expression of sympathy for them 
and to have refrained from an acrid cross-examining of 
Messrs. Nemtt and ReyNoups in the spirit of a partisan. Any 
unbiased man ean see that the real pariy in interest is not the 
eattle-raisers nor the meat-packers, but the American people 
who censume the meat in its various forms—fresh, salted, 
smoked, or otherwise prepared. From the fact that the ex- 
posure of abuses has already cost the packers many millions 
of dollars and may eventually inflict grave losses on cattle- 
raisers also, Chairman Wapsworti appears to draw the con- 
clusion, not that existing methods of preparing meat should 
be reformed with the utmost promptitude and thoroughness, 
but that the state of things in the Chicago establishment 
ought never to have been exposed. Fortunately, the majority 
of the House Committee on Agriculture do not agree with 
him. They realize that there is just one way to paralyze 
the meat industry of the United States at home and abroad, 
and that is to diffuse the belief that any wrong-doing will 
be hushed up or that any revealed abuses will remain un- 
eradicated. There is, we repeat, just one way to rehabilitate 
the American meat industry, and that is to convince the world 
that such effective precautions have been taken and will be 
maintained as will henceforth render our meat products un- 
impeachable on the score of purity. 


This is not to say, of course, that the BevertpcE proposal, 
which, without discussion and seemingly without inspection, 
was driven through the Senate in five days, is not susceptible 
ot some emendation. It was evident when the House com- 
mittee adjourned on June 9 that several changes would 
be made, but that these will be calculated to make the pro- 
posed measure stronger and not weaker. In other words, 
they will by no means effect such a transformation as was 
contemplated in the Wanswortn substitute. There are, in- 
deed, no fewer than seven points in which the hastily framed 
Beverwce rider to the Agricultural Appropriation bill may 
be modified. The rider, it will be remembered, put on the 
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packers all the cost of the rigorous inspection demanded. 
The Wapswortu substitute, on the contrary, put all the cost 
on the Federal government. Mr. RoosrvEut’s objection to 
the WaApsworTH suggestion is well founded, namely, that 
at a time when the American people should have ceased 
to take any lively interest in the matter, the packers, through 
their agents in Congress, might so reduce the annual appro- 
priation as to render it inadequate for effective inspection. 
As we go to press, it looks as if the House committee 
might accept the compromise advocated by Judge S. H. 
Cowan, the representative of the 'Texas Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation. He asserted that if the cost of inspection, liberally 
estimated by Mr. Roosrveir at eight cents per head, were 
put, in pursuance of the Brvertmncr proposal, on the packers, 
they would transfer it to the cattle-raisers. The latter do 
not want to pay it, Judge Cowan said, but rather than do 
without a rigorous inspection of slaughter-houses and pack- 
ing-houses, they would gladly levy the whole cost on the 
2attle. The reasonable suggestion made by him was that 
an appropriation of, say, two million dollars should be made 
annually, with the further provision that if the amount would 
prove insufficient in any given year, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be authorized to make up the difference by 
levying a small fee for inspection on each packer. Such a 
précaution would put an end to the application of any 
pressure to Congress for the purpose of reducing the antual 
appropriation. 


It is also evident that certain sections of the BrverRIDGE 
rider must be rewritten if the packers are to be discouraged 
from disputing their constitutionality. Mr. Grorce P. Mc- 
Oabe, Solicitor for the Department of Agriculture, concurred 
with Judge Cowan in averring that Congress has no power 
to tell a packer within a State that he shall conduct his 
business in this or that manner. Congress has no power to 
make it a misdemeanor for an intrastate packer not to com- 
ply with the sanitary regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; but Congress has the power to order the Secretary 
of Agriculture not to.admit to interstate commerce any meat 
or meat-food products that have not been prepared in estab- 
lishments conducted in aceordance with the sanitary regula- 
tions prescribed by him. This distinction was not recognized - 
in the BevermcE amendment, and will be distinctly brought 
out by the House committee. The BrvermGe provision 
absolutely prohibiting the use of preservatives, chemicals, or 
dyes will also be remodelled so as to forbid only the use of 
such preservatives or other chemicals as would in any way 
render a product unwholesome or unfit for human food. 
Whether the words “sound and wholesome” in the Bev- 
‘ERIDGE rider will be replaced by “fit for human food” is 
doubtful. Dr. Metvix, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, testified that there would be no practical difference 
between the two terms, so far as the working of the law was 
eoncerned; but a good deal of heed was paid to Judge 
Cowan’s suggesticn that if there was no practical difference 
between the phrases, the words “sound and wholesome ” had 
better be retained, as they would tend to secure greater 
public confidence, especially abroad. 


The Bevertwce requisition that the government label 
affixed to canned products must bear the date of inspection 
is to be expunged. Not only Dr. Mretvin, but Mrs. I. W. 
Batt, of Kansas, who has had a long practical experience 
with such products, bore witness that canned meats, kept air- 
tight and under favorable couditions, would not deteriorate 
with age. Upon this point the members of the House com- 
mittee seemed unanimous, one of them remarking that the 
only reason for retaining the date seemed to be that the 
packers objected to it so strongly. The Brvertnpce rider 
likewise directed, it may be remembered, that all carcasses 
officially pronounced diseased in any particular should be 
destroyed. This provision will be modified so as to permit 
careasses condemned for food purposes to be used in the 
preparation of fertilizers and even of greases. Dr. MELVIN 
testified that hogs affected with trichinosis, although unfit 
for human food, could be rendered into lard which would 
be entirely pure and good. The Beverince rider as amended 
will also permit the use of parts of carcasses which have 
been adjudged partially unsound. It often happens, we are 
told, that in transit an animal will have a shoulder bruised 























































or a leg broken. The bruise or fracture does not affect the 
condition of the rest of the eareass, and the packers will be 
permitted to use the unaffected portions. That most if not all 
of the changes to be made by the House Committee are desir- 
able will scarcely be disputed by any fair-minded man. What- 
ever Congress may choose to do, however, should be done 
quickly. The sooner a rigorous inspection bill becomes a 
law the better. Mr. F. P. Jonson, secretary of the Colorado 
Stock Raisers’ Associatior, hit the nail on the head when 
he besought the committee to stop “this interminable 
racket.” But one must remember that, after all the outcry, 
the charge of uncleanliness is made against perhaps less than 
one per cent. of the total product. The censuring report ad- 
mitted that the dressed beef constituting ninety-two per cent. 
of the packing-house products was clean and wholesome, and 
that of the eight per cent. remaining only a part was handled 
in a manner which was offensive. As Congressman MoNnDELL 
pointed out, one cannot slaughter beef without unpleasant 
offence to sensitive natures; one cannot slaughter steers in 
a drawing-room. 

As was foreseen, the European consumers of our meat 
products have been tremendously impressed by the exposures 
made in the Nrtma-ReyNno.ps report, on account of its being 
accepted as trustworthy by the President. ._They pay no at- 
tention to the fact that the products intended for export have 
for years been subjected to careful inspection under an act 
of Congress, and that Mr. Roosrvett has only demanded 
that equal care shell be taken with regard to products meant 
for interstate consumption. The people of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany seem incapable of believing that the 
beef-packers would give foreigners cleaner and healthier food 
than they would serve up to their own countrymen. They 
seem unable to realize the fact that the connection of patriot- 
ism with business is, at the best, intermittent. Otherwise it 
would not be possible to buy some of our manufactured 
products more cheaply in Europe than they can be bought 
in the United States. 


We ourselves take an optimistic view of the ultimate out- 
, come of the purgation of the meat industry. We shall have 
shown that when we are once convinced of the existence 
of dangerous abuses we root them out. By the quick passage 
of the Brvermce bill, properly amended, we shall have set 
a bracing example not only to ourselves, but to foreign coun- 
iries. The drastic reforms enforced upon the meat-packers 
will, no doubt, be extended presently to the fish-packing 
business, the conditions in which, as officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture testified before the House committee 
are such as amply to justify investigation and compulsory 
improvement. Moreover, unless other countries speedily fol- 
low our example, American meat products, duly certified, 
will drive their competitors out of the world’s markets. Dr. 
Metvin testified that in Germany the government inspection 
covered only two-thirds of the meat product, while in Argen- 
tina and Australia there is no government inspection at all. 


*Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The storm 
of dismay, disgust, and apprehension which the official ex- 
posure of the state of things prevailing in the slaughter- 
houses and packing-houses of Chicago has provoked should 
cause the heart of the vegetarian to leap for joy. Misery 
loves company, and the advocate of a purely vegetarian diet 
may now look forward to making multitudes of converts. 
It is perfectly true that peas, beans, and other lentils are 
rich in nitrogenous products; that all the other elements 
cf nutriment are derivable from the cereals; nuts, tubers, 
and other vegetables; and that all the fuel needed for the 
lungs may be obtained from olive-oil and oils expressed 
from cottonseed and other vegetable sources. It is unneces- 
sary. however, to confine oneself strictly to a vegetarian 
regimen in order to avoid contamination from the filthy, 
diseased, decayed, or poisonous products of meat. The fruit 
of the hen is always with us. Nothing but age can contami- 
hate the egg, and the effect- of age makes itself known in- 
stanter to the prophylactic sense of smell. An immense 
stimulus ought to be given to the egg-raising industry, in 
view of ‘the aversion and suspicion with which meat products 
are likely to be eyed, for a considerable time at all events, 
by thousands if not millions of former consumers on both 
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sides of the Atlantic. Ultimately, no doubt, when the con- 
viction that a drastic reform of the methods of preparing 
meat has been effected and will be permanent shall have 
become wide-spread and deep-rooted, the inherited relish for 
animal food will reassert itself. Meanwhile, inasmuch as 
a lack of confidence has long been manifested with respect 
to milk and its products, and inasmuch as grave doubt is 
beginning to be cast upon the fish-packing industry, and has 
long attached to so-called fresh fish unless the freshness could 
be guaranteed, the taste for animal food may have to seek 
satisfaction mainly if not exclusively from the egg. Omne 
ex ovo. 


As Senator Hater, of Maine, warned his colleagues, more 
rapid progress will have to be made with the appropriation 
bills and other pending legislation if this session of the 
lifty-ninth Congress is to end in June. On Thursday, the 
7th, the railway rate-making bill was recommitted by that 
body to the Conference Committee, but nobody can guess 
when the Senate conferees will come to an agreement with 
those of the House... It was not until after a long and 
spirited debate that the Senate decided not to accept the 
sweeping antipass amendment adopted by the Conference 
Committee. Senater Carrer, of Montana, pointed out that 
if the- conference amendment on this subject became law, 
every conductor on a train would have to buy a ticket, or 
he and the company that employed him would be liable to 
prosecution. It subsequently developed that the antipass 
amendment would authorize railways to charge the govern- 
ment an additional $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 a year for earry- 
ing railway mail clerks, the present contracts between the 
government and the railroads for transporting mails and 
postal cars not including any provision for the clerks em- 
ployed. A statement to that effect was read from the Solicitor 
of the Post-office Department. Senator La Fouierre, of 
Wisconsin, maintained that if Senator Lopcr’s amendment 
putting in the rate bill the word “ knowingly ” in the penalty- 
imprisonment clause of the Interstate Commerce act were 
adopted, no railroad officer, except a local station agent, could 
be convicted under it. Mr. La Fouterre also contended 
that it would not do to strike the antipass amendment from 
the bill, as reported from the Conference Committee, for the 
reason, he incorrectly alleged, that the existing provisions 
against passes were grossly inadequate. He went on to argue 
that the issuance of passes constituted a discrimination 
against the great body of the travelling public. He quoted the 
assertion of the auditor of a prominent railroad that ten per 
cent. of the entire passenger traffic of the country was on 
passes. This meant, Mr. La Fot.erre maintained, that an 
unnecessary charge of $50,000,000 for transportation had to 
be saddled upon those persons who paid their fares. 


’ Senator Knox surprised his colleagues by telling them, in 
response to an inquiry, what would be the state of the law 
regarding passes if the Senate conferees should succeed in 
striking out the sweeping prohibition which the House con- 
ferees had forced on them. It had previously been assumed 
—by Senator La Fo.ierre and others—that if nothing new 
should be done about passes during the present session, the 
only legislation concerning the matter which would remain 
upon the statute-book would be the law of 1895. Mr. Knox 
pointed out that even if the antipass amendment should be 
stricken out in conference, the issuance of passes hereafter 
would be precluded by that seetion of the new rate bill which 
provides that no carrier shall receive a different compensa- 
tion for transportation of passengers than the rates which are 
specified in the tariff filed and in effect at the time; and that 
no carrier shall refund or remit to any passenger any por- 
tion of the rate. This announcement provoked Mr. TILLMAN 
to demand with indignation whether the Senator had been 
all this time finding out that fact. Why, he asked, did not 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania give his colleagues 
the information weeks ago, when they were debating the 
question about passes? Mr. Knox replied that he had only 
just detected the fact, and that, for aught he knew, there 
might be a hundred other things hidden in the rate bill but 
not yet brought to light. 


Now that the discussion of a bill giving a creature of 
the Federal government the power to make rates for railways 
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engaged in interstate business is drawing to an end, after 
lasting for a year and a half—we take for granted that in 
one form or another the bill will be passed before Congress 
adjourns—we revert to the position originally taken by us. 
We regard all the time spent in debate over the power of the 
Federal courts to review rates made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as wasted. We have never believed that 
Congress had the power to cireumscribe the jurisdiction or 
te limit the powers of the Federal courts with reference to 
the matter. We have never believed, either, that Congress 
has any power under the Constitution to fix prices of com- 
modities, products, or labor; much less to delegate such power 
to a subordinate body. We have never believed that Con- 
gress has any constitutional power to deprive a railroad or 
other corporation of rights and privileges conferred upon 
it by a State and enjoyed under an unforfeited charter. We 
have never believed, finally, that Congress possesses—and if 
it does not possess, it cannot, of course, delegate—any power 
to violate the inherent right of the individual citizen to 
put such a price upon his wares in dealing with his customers 
as he sees fit. We expect to see every one of these positions 
sustained in the course of inevitable litigation by the United 
States Supreme Court. If not, an entirely new interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution will have to be accepted. 


Delaware has now one Senator, JAMES F. ALLEE, whose term 
expires next year. She will have another presently in Colonel 
Henry A. Dupont, just nominated by the Republican caucus. 
Colonel Duront’s nomination marks the end of the ten 
years’ fight against Appicks; a fight splendidly creditable to 
the group of regular Republicans whose stubborn and _per- 
sistent resistance saved their State from the disgrace of send- 
ing Appicks to the Senate. Appicks bought, year after year, 
all that was purchasable in Delaware; but scandalously large 
as the purchasable element proved to be, he could never quite 
buy the State. It is good news that the seat in the Senate 
that has stood empty so long for the honor of Delaware is 
about to be filled by one of the men who defended it from 
desecration. 


Althcugh other Democrats, including Mr. Firzceratp of 
New York, Mr. Suniivan of Massachusetts, and Mr. SuHer- 
tty of Kentucky, advocated the proposal, Mr. Joun SHarp 
Wiuuiams, leader of the Democratic minority, was able on 
June 9 to knock out of the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill 
the item of $25,000 recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee to defray the travelling expenses of the President. 
The technical point was justly made that the proposal was 
new legislation, and therefore contrary to the rules regula- 
ting the construction and consideration of appropriation bills. 
Mr. Wituiams, however, opposed the recommendation also 
on constitutional grounds. He insisted that it was really 
tantamount to an increase of the Presidential salary during 
his term of office—a thing, of course, which is expressly for- 
bidden by the Constitution. There is no room for doubt 
about the construction which preceding Presidents have put 
upon the constitutional provision in question. They have 
always defrayed their travelling expenses out of their salaries 
when they have not seen fit to accept the tender of free trans- 
portation as a gift from a private individual or corporation. 
We have never had any doubt that the constitutional objec- 
tion was well taken, and that is why we earnestly advocated 
an increase of the President’s salary by the Fifty-eighth 
Congress. Had the increase been made at that time, Mr. 
Roosrvett would now be able to profit by it. That is no 
reason why Mr. Roosrve.t’s successor should not be pro- 
vided with a salary large enough to permit of his travelling 
to and fro among his constituents without condescending to 
be a deadhead. We approve, therefore, of the pending bill, 
increasing the salary of the President after March 4, 1909, 
to $100,000, and increasing that of the Vice-President to 
25,000. 


Neither do we see any objection to the bill con- 
ferring a pension of $25,000 annually on ex-Presidents. We 
pension generals and admirals after they have retired from 
active service; why, then, should we not pension a man 
who for four, and perhaps eight, years has acted as eém- 
mander-in-chief of both the army and the navy? Besides, 
it is discreditable that we should condemn to- subsequent 
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penury a man who may have deemed it his duty to expend 
in hospitality during his term of office the whole of his 
official stipend, and who, possibly, with the same idea in 
view, may have encroached upon his-private resources. It 
was on that account that JerreRsoN and MapIsoNn were poor 
men when they left the White House, and that James 
Monror was very poor indeed. The ideal thing for an ex- 
President to do would be for him to seek and secure a seat 
in the Federal Senate for the State of his nativity or 
adoption. That was the course pursued by ANDREW JOHNSON 
after he had escaped impeachment by a single vote. JoHN 
Qurmcy Apams did not become a Senator, but after he ceased 
to be President his fellow citizens in Massachusetts prevailed 
upon him to represent them for many years in the Lower 
House of Congress. 


The consular diplomatic bill as reported to the Senate on 
June 9 carries an item of $150,000 for the purchase of a 
legation-house at Constantinople. It is a good item. Good, 
also, was the amendment to the bill asking the Secretary of 
State to report a plan for the building of consular offices in 
China, Korea, and Japan at a cost not to exceed $1,000,000, 
to be paid out of the Chinese indemnity fund. It was high 
time, long ago, for Uncle Sam to provide himself with per- 
manent diplomatic and consular real estate in foreign coun- 
tries. 


JouN Rictiarp Seppon, who died suddenly on June 10, had 
been Prime Minister of New Zealand and more than the 
Roosevett of that island’s government since 1893. As leader 
of the radicals, he was the master spirit who brought about 
the remarkable innovations which have made New Zealand 
known as the country which tries the experiments which 
other countries discuss. Seppon, born in 1845, in Lanea- 
shire, grew up big and strong, and learned the trade of 
mechanical engineer. In 1863 he went to Australia to dig 
gold, and in 1866 he moved on to the gold-diggings in New 
Zealand, where he opened a saloon and became the spokesman 
of the miners in their disputes with government officials. 
He went to the New Zealand Parliament in 1879 as represent- 
ative of the mining districts, and on the death of Premier 
Ba.uaNnce, in 1893, became Premier. “ He was not merely 
Premier,” says one who describes him, “he was the Lord 
High everything else in the colony—Postmaster-General, 
Minister of Labor, of native affairs, and of electric tele- 
graphs, colonial treasurer, ete., ete., and for all these offices 
drew $5000 a year salary.” His policy from the start was 
to tax the big land-owners and capitalists heavily by 
the graduated taxation of land and incomes, and divide the 
land in small lots among the people. The achievement of 
which he is said to have been proudest was the enforcement 
of the arbitration and conciliation act, which has eliminated 
strikes from New Zealand, and has since been borrowed for 
use in Australia. The University of Cambridge paid the 
tribute of scholarship to Mr. Seppon by making him a Doctor 
of Laws. 





To have WituiamM Pinckney Wuyte, of Maryland, take 
cath as a Senator of the United States at the age of eighty- 
two, gives observers a grateful feeling that there is not so 
much haste and waste about our civilization as we sometimes 
think. Senator Prrtus is eighty-five; Senator Morcan 
eighty-two,—a month or two older than the new Senator 
from Maryland. Senator Wuyte has been a Senator before, 
nearly forty years ago, and has long been the grand old man 
of Maryland. 


Mr. Upron Srivcuair was pretty harsh with Congressman 
Wavswortu. “I predict, sir,’ he wrote, “that you will live 
to regret the insult you have offered to the American people. 
They are thoroughly aroused on this question,.and bent upon 
justice.” Hasn’t Upton got the question a little mixed? The 
insult offered seems to have been that constituted by the 
refusal of Mr. Wapswortu’s committee to invite the hurler 
of the Jeef bomb to approach the committee and tell what 
more he knew. The question Sinciam seems to think the 
American people are excited about is whether all the things 
he said in his book were so. But that question is past, and 
since it has been decided already in Mr. Srncuatr’s favor, 
why should he think the people will get mad at Mr. Waps- 






































































wortu for not digging it up and resettling it? Srcvam has 
had his say, and it is all written down where. any one can 
read it. It seems to us that he has been cross to Mr. Waps- 
wortH. He forgets his position. 
he ought to use it gingerly. Mr. Wapsworti has troubles 
of his own. A man named Stevens, from Attica, wants his 
seat in Congress. Mr. Wapswortn raises a few cattle, and 
it is natural that his sympathies should be a little with the 
eattle-dealers, and that he should not want cattlemen and 
cattle products to become any more infamous than public 
safety requires. Besides that, Mr. Srycvair had everything 
to gain in making the meat-packing business seem just as 
black as he could. He would have been the most prejudiced 
witness the committee could have called. 


“This is too sudden,” said Mr. Bryan, with a laugh, 
when he was told in Berlin that sundry State conventions 
were calling for him as the next Democratic candidate for 
President. That it is sudden is no detriment, but it may be 
too soon. Two years is a considerable space, and to keep 
iron hot for that length of time is a serious job. Marse 
Tlenry WATTERSON says it can be done. Mr. Bryan, he says, 
is as good now as he will be two years hence, and Marse 
Tlenry sympathizes with those Democrats who are ready now 
to say that they want him. He proposes in the Courier- 
Journal to “labor earnestly and unceasingly to make his 
election an accomplished fact, entertaining the while the 
very liveliest and largest hope.” Well, well! Frankly and 
blithely spoken, but two years and five months make a long 
campaign. 

Cartes Tucker, condemned to die for the murder of 
Manet Pace, was executed in Massachusetts on June 12, 
after every means had been exhausted to save him. He was 
condemned on circumstantial evidence. The courts of the 
State and the United States Supreme Court refused to 
meddle with the verdict, and Governor GuiLp, after the most 
painstaking investigation, refused to modify the sentence. 
So Tucker went to the death-chair declaring his innocence, 
and leaving his counsel and his spiritual adviser still of the 
declared opinion that he did not commit the crime for which 
he died. That many other citizens were uneasy in their 
minds because they doubted his guilt appears in the fact 
that 113,000 persons signed a petition in his behalf to the 
iovernor. Two years and two months elapsed between the 
murder of which Tucker was convicted and his execution. 
It is hard to get any well-befriended murderer executed in 
this part of the country now, but especially hard when years 
elapse between the murder and the execution. A case very 
much in point is that of Patrick in New York, who is 
under conviction for a murder done nearly four years ago. 
Lately in Vermont, it will be remembered, there was an 
agonizing attempt to save from execution the woman Rogers, 
who had murdered her husband. Capital punishment by due 
process of law is unpopular in this country, and would proba- 
bly be abolished if the murder record were not so scandalous. 
Those of our people who are earnestly desirous that murderers 
should be put to death seem to want it done in hot blood and 
informally. 


The London Spectator thinks that few Americans who 
study the political phenomenon of their country are prepared 
to deny that President Roosrvett’s warning as to public 
danger from “ unhealthily ” large fortunes is required, and 
should be pondered over with a view to possible action. Ten 
millions sterling, says the Spectator, strikes Europeans as a 
splendid fortune; but with two hundred millions (a billion 
dollars) an able politician might seat a party in Parliament 
cr promote a revolution. A better suggestion than that of 
President Roosrvett, to lay a progressive tax on all fortunes, 
the Spectator finds in the idea that a testator with too many 
millions must either distribute them proportionately to rela- 
tives, as some European states require, or if he retains liberty 
of bequest must leave no more than a prescribed sum to any 
individual. “The man, say, with fifty million dollars must 
make fifty legatees.” That plan would help to make the 
public disinterested in determining where the danger point 
should be fixed. Meanwhile there are some pretty big new 
fortunes piling up in England. Mr. Aurrep Best, the 
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diamond king, is reputed to have about as much in quick 


assets as anybody on the earth. His case seems as fit to 
engage the thoughts of the economic philosophers of Great 
Britain as that of any of the overrich Americans. 


Mr. Crartes Francis Apams is a man of ideas. When he 
speaks he always says something, and there is never any diffi- 
culty in determining what it is. His ideas are usually 
somewhat pugnacious and conflict with other ideas that are 
in good standing. On June 12, in delivering the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Columbia University, he took occasion to 
express his dissatisfaction with the present methods of college 
education. Taking Harvard as an example, he said that if he 
could he would break up the traditional academic system 
there and split the college up into a number of small col- 
leges, each under control of a master, who should be in close 
touch with his students and see that each of them was taught 
the right things in the right way. That is the system, more or 
less, which exists at Oxford, and something like it has been 
introduced at Princeton through the efforts of President 
Wooprow Witson. It has often been discussed as a means of 
bettering Harvard, but the practical difficulties of intro- 
ducing it there are very great, as Mr. ApAMs knows. 


Mr. Apams also criticised the elective system, as one that, 
though better than the system that preceded it, greatly needed 
to be overhauled. He thought that no college lad was com- 
petent to choose his studies, but should have them chosen for 
him by some one more competent to judge what training he 
needed. “I would prescribe,” he said, “ Greek or Latin as a 
compulsory study to the day of graduation, the one royal road 
to a knowledge of all that is best in letters or art.” This 
opinion is especially ‘interesting as coming from one who 
assailed classical education with memorable energy in a Har- 
vard oration twenty years ago. Mr. Apams’s address will pro- 
mote discussion of the problem of college education, a prob- 
lem far from solved as yet, and in the solution of which new 
experiments are constantly being tried, and some important 
ones now seem imminent. 


We notice two persons who seem to be talking about what 
they don’t understand. One is a priest—in Rochester, wasn’t 
it?—who rebuked the women of his congregation for wearing 
what are vulgarly called “peek-a-boo waists,” such as most 
women now wear. This person’s idea was that women’s gar- 
ments should hide as much of them as possible as effectively. 
as possible, a view not necessarily attributable so much to a 
coarse mind as to limited experience of life. The other mis- 
taken speaker was Miss Louisa Lez Harpry, of Denver, presi- 
dent of the National Business Women’s League, who ‘said, in 
an address in a convention at Chicago: “ Marriage is but an 
incident in the life of a man; why should it not be so in the 
life of a woman?” A proper sentiment, perhaps, for a pro- 
fessional Business Woman, but a mighty bad sentiment for 
any one who is thinking of getting married. Anybody, man 
or woman, who thinks marriage is a mere incident should 
stick immovably to single life. 


The country will do as well without too many details in 
the public prints about the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lonawortu among the crowned heads of Europe. It is pleas- 
ant, in a way, to read about two young people who are 
having a good time, but the nerves of our Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy are sensitive. It is different reading how the Mayor 
of Compeigne brought the freedom of the city to Mr. Rooxr- 
FELLER, and how Mr. RocKEFELLER, accompanied by his staff, 
hired a cab and returned the Mayor’s call. We all feel that 
the Europeans who show regard for Mr. Rockere.uer love 
him for himself alone, and that’s different. 


The World, crediting Mr. Joun Rookeretter with $615,- 
000,000 at the present time, computes, with the aid of pic- 
tures and colored inks, that thirty-three years from now his 
fortune will be over twenty-five billions. What preposterous 
arithmetic! Money can’t be expected to double more than 
twice in thirty-three years. Call it two and one-half billions. 
That’s plenty; more by far than Mr. R.’s savings will ever 
tete up to, no matter how long he is spared, 



















The Progress of Russia’s Revolution 


As we go to press, the resignation of Premier GOREMYKIN is. ex- 
pected at any moment, and a question of vital moment to the Rus- 
sian people, namely, whether the ministry of which he is the head 
will merely be reconstructed or be succeeded by a cabinet made up 
of men possessing the confidence of the majority. of the Douma, 
will soon be settled. At this pivotal point in the record of Russia’s 
attempt to achieve self-government, it may be useful to look back 
and review the events that have occurred since March 10, when the 
elected assembly, or popular branch of the first Russian Parlia- 
ment, convened. Properly to appreciate, however, the significance 
of those events, it is needful to recall, also, the circumstances under 
which the members of the Douma were chosen, and the unlucky 
decision reached by the Czar on May 6 to repudiate Count WITTE’s 
intentions, and to restrict as narrowly as possible the powers 
which that statesman had meant to confide to the people’s repre- 
sentatives. 

It is now known that the Constitution on which Count 
Witte proposed to model Russia’s organic law was that which has 
existed for upwards of half a century in the Kingdom of Prussia. 
The members of the Douma, like those of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, were to be chosen by a process of indirect election, so 
that property as well as population might be represented. That 
precaution having been taken against a preponderance of revolu- 
tionary or radical sentiment, Count WITTE was willing to accept 
the fundamental principle of the Prussian Constitution, to wit, 
ministerial accountability to the popular branch of the national 
legislature. Firmly resolved that the fountain should not be 
polluted at the source, he firmly refused—to the dismay and disgust 
of the Reactionists—to permit official pressure to be exercised in 
the selection of nominees or in the manipulation of ballot-boxes. 

The result was a genuine expression of the views and wishes of 
all classes of the Russian people. Never was a first experiment in 
popular government begun under happier auspices, so far as the 
representative quality of the authorized assembly was concerned. 
No body of men could have been better fitted, on the one hand, to 
assure the peasantry, who constitute more than three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of Russia, that their agrarian grievances would be 
redressed quickly and effectively, or, on the other hand, to assure 
Russia’s foreign creditors that her debts to them would be recog- 
nized and guaranteed. There is scarcely any room to doubt that, 
had Count Wirre been suffered to carry out his plan—. e¢., to meet 
the Douma in the capacity of provisional Premier and to outline 
his agrarian and financial policy, at the same time informing it 
that if his programme failed to meet with its approval he should 
resign and advise his imperial master to appoint a minister more 
fortunate than himself in the possession of its confidence—had 
this been done, it is now patent that the régime of ministerial 
accountability and of constitutional government would have been 
placed on permanent foundations. Unhappily, however, for Russia, 
and also, in all likelihood, for the house of ROMANoFF, the Re- 
actionists succeeded, in the interval between the election and the 
meeting of the Douma, in gaining once more the Czar’s ear, and in 
persuading him to issue a so-called “ Fundamental Law,” the 
obvious purport of which was to reduce the national assembly to a 
nonentity. 

A sight of the draft of the ukase embodying this fatal 
attempt to maim and gag the people’s representatives caused 
Count WITTE immediately to resign and retire from public life, 
and it was a notorious tool of reaction, GOREMYKIN, who was 
chosen to succeed him, and to countersign as Premier the obnoxious 
manifesto by which, at a stroke, the Douma was reduced from a 
legislative to a merely consultative body. Two or three days 
after the cynical avowal of this determination to make them a 
laughing-stock the members of the Douma came together, no longer 
with the hope and confidence which they had originally felt, but in 
a spirit of profound disillusion and vehement resentment. In 
silence they listened to the perfunctory phrases with which the 
Czar welcomed them to St. Petersburg, and, after the brief audience 
was over, they made their way silently and quickly to the chamber 
prepared for their reception, and there proceeded to organize and 
prepare an address responsive to the sovereign’s speech. 

In the ensuing debate the Radicals were wisely allowed to give 
full vent to their suspicion and indignation, but, in the end, the 
Constitutional Democrats profited by their numerical preponderance 
to frame and adopt an utterance which, while defining clearly the 
political and agrarian expectations of the Russian people, was 
characterized by admirable dignity and self-restraint. It should 
have been obvious to any fair-minded reader of that document that 
its authors deserved the trust of the Czar as well as that of their 
constituents, and that they were qualified to bring about with a 
minimum of friction the transition from autocracy to a constitu- 
tional government. The President of the Douma, M. MuROMTZEFF, 
accompanied by a small number of delegates, was deputed to lay 
the address before the sovereign; and here again Nicuoxas II. 
missed a precious opportunity. Had he brushed aside technicali- 
ties, and shown himself willing—nay, eager—to meet face to face 
the spokesmen of his people, he might have gone far to efface the 
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deplorable effect produced by his ill-conceived “ Fundamental Law,” 
and to revive the waning belief in the sincerity of his professed 
devotion to the nation’s welfare. As a matter of fact, the Czar re- 
fused to see the President of the Douma, and the latter was in- 
formed that any communication of which he was the bearer must 
be transmitted through an official—i. e., through one of the bureau- 
crats whom the Russian people have had such ample reason to 
detest. 

Even this mistake, however, was not incorrigible, for, as 
the leaders of the Constitutional Democrats pointed out to their 
more irascible colleagues, the thing of primary importance was 
that their address should reach the Czar—not how it reached him. 
An unreasonable time elapsed before.anything in the nature of a 
reply to the petitions embodied in the address was read by Premier 
GOREMYKIN. Not one of the requests was granted. Thereupon the 
Premier was interpellated on the urgent question of amnesty, and 
the leaders of the Constitutional Democratic majority demanded 
that, pending the definite settlement of the question, the execution 
of prisoners condemned by martial law should at least be sus- 
pended. No attention was paid to this demand, but, on the con- 
trary, a number of prisoners, some of whom are believed to have 
been entirely guiltless, were forthwith put to death. Thereupon 
the Douma unanimously passed a vote of want of confidence in the 
GOREMYKIN ministry, and, have since refused a respectful hearing 
to any member of it. 

Meanwhile, although informed by a minister that they 
lacked any constitutional competence to deal with the mat- 
ter, the chamber referred to a committee the formulation of an 
agrarian programme, the main features of which were indicated’ in 
debate by spokesmen of the Constitutional Democratic party. 
Their controlling purpose evidently was to avoid the sweeping con- 
fiscation desired by the Social Democrats, and to provide, by a land- 
purchase scheme resembling more or less closely the WyNDHAM 
act conceded to Ireland by the BALrour government, for the peace- 
ful devolution of the crown lands, the church lands, and the lands 
of large proprietors to the peasant cultivators on terms fair to all 
parties. 

Such, at the hour when we write, is the actual relation of the 
Czar to the accredited spokesmen of his people. For the moment 
there is a deadlock. Nor will the state of things be materially 
improved by a mere reconstruction of the present ministry. Such a 
hollow pretence of deference to the wishes of the assembly would 
simply provoke a second vote of want of confidence. Even if 
Nicnoxas II. should now practically accept the principle of minis- 
terial accountability by choosing for GoREMYKIN’sS successor a 
trusted representative of the Constitutional Democrats, it is by no 
means certain that this party could long retain its predominance 
in the Douma, much less command the adherence of the mass of 
the nation. 

Of the almost childlike and touching faith originally 
reposed by the peasantry in the ability of the assembly to afford 
prompt and lasting relief from their hardships and privations, there 
is left scarcely a trace. So considerable a fraction of the peasants 
are starving that they can scarcely be expected to await patiently 
the succor which seems as far off to-day as it seemed a month ago. 
They have good reason for disquietude. Even if the Czar should 
sanction nominally the principle of ministerial accountability, it 
is by no means probable that he or the Council of the Empire, in 
which the great landed proprietors are firmly intrenched, would 
assent to a land-purchase project sufficiently extensive to put an 
end to the existing pressure of population on the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Prolonged delay is, of course, intolerable to the victims of 
famine, and it was to be foreseen that the agrarian outbreaks, at- 
tended with arson and slaughter, which were suspended for a while 
when it was believed that the Douma would interpose like a deus 
ex machina, would soon be renewed on a larger scale and with re- 
doubled fury. Already the uprising of the peasants against the 
larger land-owners has spread to a dozen provinces, and the area 
of violent commotion is continually expanding. The fires of insur- 
rection which had died down in Poland, in the Crimea, and in the 
Caucasus, are rapidly being rekindled. It may need presently the 
ruthless application of the whole military force at the disposal of 
the government to restore throughout European Russia the dread- 
ful kind of “ order” which was once alleged to reign at Warsaw. 
Nor has the Czar any longer the assurance that the loyalty of his 
soldiers, upon which he was still able to count six weeks ago, has 
survived the dissolving influence of recent events. It is now doubt- 
ful on which side the majority of regiments would be found if 
they were called upon to choose between the sovereign and the na- 
tional assembly. It was an ominous report telegraphed, on June 11, 
to a London newspaper, that not only had several non-commissioned 
officers of the Cavalry Guard and Preobrajensky Guard regiment 
been arrested, but that the rank and file of both regiments had been 
confined to barracks, while the Novocherkasky regiment has been 
broken up and distributed among various towns in’ consequence of 
the discovery of revolutionary literature in its quarters. When 
the Czar is unable to rely even on the fidelity of the Imperial 
Guard, the beginning of the end may not be distant, 




















































































The Joy of Poverty 


TuerE are, fortunately, many various ways of getting happi- 
ness in life, and almost any condition or state of being is capable of 
yielding joy if one bring the right spirit to bear upon the situation. 


We all remember that lovely instruction of the “ little poor man” 


to Brother Leo as they walked from Perugia to St. Mary of the 
Angels, when he set forth what things were of true joy. To Saint 
Francis, at any rate, not a sense of virtue in himself and his 
fellows, not the power of the healing touch, not eloquence nor 
influence, not knowledge nor intimacy with all the sciences, could 
yield as much delight as the power to accept, without murmuring 
and without resentment, mistrust, insult, and buffeting. ‘ Above 
all gifts of the Holy Spirit . .. is to overcome one’s self and 
willingly . .. endure pains and insults, shame and want.” “In 
exalted place there is fear of fall, in praises a precipice, in the 
humility of a submissive spirit there is profit.” Saint Francis had 
fathomed the secret of true freedom. 

It is common to hear people wish for great riches, even com- 
mon to hear fairly wise people, who, having seen something of the 
world, shrink from so unworthy a demand, wish for a few thousands 
more than they have, fondly believing, against all evidence, that 
they can buy therewith freedom from care and things; but real 
freedom is poverty. The best way to avoid the care of silver and 
fine dishes and table napkins is not to have them, and the lifting 
of spirit, the buoyancy of mind that results from even a temporary 
release from ownership, ought almost to give us courage to pray for 
a yearly conflagration. 

The great things in the world, the necessary and the truly beauti- 
ful, are always free. As the poet says: 


*Tis only God can be had for the asking. 


There is no price set upon the air and sky, space to walk in and 
water to bathe in; the open vision, the unencumbered mind, these 
are the gifts of poverty. Every one admits in a half-hearted way 
that life is too complex to be pleasant, but few take stringent 
measures to relieve themselves of the complexity. For things have 
power. If we live with them too much we fall unsuspectingly into 
their power, and as old age comes over us, unless we are vigilant 
and wary, we find we cannot live without shelter and blankets and 
three plentiful meals a day. Think of all that person misses in 
life whe has never known the joys of hunger and thirst and weari- 
ness and exposure! Few gifts can rival them in_beneficence. 
THOREAU never needed a fire, because when he got cold he carried 
coal up and down stairs till he was warm. But the fashions of the 
day and the multiplications of riches have tempted us into eating 
too much and drinking too much; cur bodies are weak and dis- 
figured by the constant burden of too many clothes and too much 
shelter; our muscles, from disuse, are slack and useless strings 
hardly able to balance our skeletons properly. Our eyes are near- 
sighted from living in small rooms (and now to avoid effort and 
inconvenience we are crowding closer and closer together and movy- 
ing into smaller and smaller rooms), and our lungs are clogged 
with the dust of accumulated things; the air we breathe is 
artificially heated till we get only one-fifth of our natural vitality 
through breathing. 

Riches, moreover, inhibit the innate nomadic instinct of man. 
Why shouldn’t we shift as the birds do; why shouldn’t we play by 
the sea or climb mountains all summer, and nest in the inland 
valleys in winter, but that we cannot leave the dreadful things we 
have accumulated and sold our souls into bondage for, to take 
care of themselves. ; 

There is infinitely more joy in admiring some one else’s posses- 
sions than in the sense of ownership. The state can own better 
pictures and take better care of them than more than one in a 
million of its inhabitants. A picture, too, will yield more to a 
person who habitually plans and makes trips to see it than to a 
person who lives listlessly in the same room with it. Why, then, 
should: not the state own the beautiful linen and laces, the old 
silver and exquisite china, in the same way, instead of each man’s 
fretting his soul over the care of them? We could easily make pil- 
grimages of admiration from time to time. If we were content 
with state ownership we should be spared much labor, and we 
should have leisure for more happiness and better work. * For it is 
unquestionably true that hurried work lacks tone and vitality. No 
man can produce anything—a garden, a book, a statue, a song—of 
real value, unless he produces it because he loves it and wants it. 
But the thousand and one demands of modern life insist that a man 
produce as much ashe can as fast as he can, for money to supply 
his needs. He cannot afford to let the wind of the spirit blow as it 
listeth, but must force it and fan it to keep up the pace. For 
every product that comes naturally he must force a dozen con- 
coctions against his will, and this marks a low level of production. 
If we could but know from the beginning that simple methods are 
more pleasurable than complex ones we should remedy many things. 
It is much pleasanter ‘to walk through a country than to drive 
through it; it is infinitely pleasanter to drive through it than to go 
through it in the steam-cars or an automobile. It is more joyous 
to linger in sight of land in a rowboat or a sailboat than to cross 
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Of course, one reaches the other side in a 
Go where one will, one sees 
only one’s own vision of the universe, and that is ready to hand 


the ocean in a liner. 
liner, but why reach the other side? 


wherever one may be. We cannot escape it, however far we travel. 
If one’s particular vision chance to be a vision of hell, it will crop 
up and surround one in the very Garden of Paradise or in the 
cathedral of Chartres; and if it be a vision of heaven, the desert 
of Sahara will not obscure its glory. Sometimes change of scene 
will be a stimulus to change of thoughts, add new data to our 
habitual mental round, or turn the current aside for a given time, 
but in the end we carry our universe within us, and all the ocean 
liners in the universe cannot transport us from ourselves. 

There is, moreover, a great deal of change available without 
travel. It is an interesting experience, for example, to rise at 
dawn every day for a month and to see the unaccustomed sights in 
the sky—the stars that we are used to in the autumn fading in the 
light of the dawn’s slow birth, the young sun, with no harvest of 
the day’s emotions and thoughts troubling its face, bursting in 
upon the silence of night,—and to hear the slow awakening of the 
birds, and the first movements of the animals. It is quite a 
change to sleep all day and avoid its fuss and cares and noises, 
and to wake through the long night silences. It is a change, if 
one is in the habit of talking a great deal, to maintain absolute 
silence for a month, except when necessity lays the burden of forced 
speech upon us, and it is quite wonderful to see what a stimulus 
this will give to thought. And all these are simple, inexpensive 
ways of getting a change. It is quite a change, too, to lay aside 
the whole burden of taking thought for the morrow, an evil tend- 
ency which we are far too prone to excuse, and shift the whole 
burden upon Providence to clothe us like lilies, and watch over us 
more tenderly than sparrows. 

Sometimes a mere love of distinction can help us to learn sim- 
plicity of living. In an arid desert one might naturally enough 
yearn for a crimson robe curiously enwrought with jonquils and 
stars of bright and old gold, but in New York, in the overwhelming 
glut of clothes and finery, it is surely easier to want Saint Fran- 
cis’s simple tunic and rope belt, and in the tremendous abundance 
of everything in the world to eat and to drink there is real distine- 
tion in living on crusts and apples and a little water. In sight of 
excess it is nothing less than pleasure to offer the body its natural 
rights of hunger and thirst, cold and exposure, and to harden in- 
stead of coddling it into health and sturdiness. 

The real virtue of riches is that they add to the picturesqueness 
of life. Millionaires and even semi-millionaires do a great deal 
towards brightening the landscape, and we ought not only to suffer 
them to live, but to be grateful to them. Who would willingly 
miss the gay pageant down Fifth Avenue on a spring afternoon, 
and reduce the beautiful city with its glad decoration of well- 
dressed people to the gray level of the willing poor? No; the world 
is best constituted just as it is, with all the varieties of people, 
and all the varying scales of being and of dressing. 

Only let the man not yet doomed to being a millionaire realize 
that, like the purple cow, it is better to see than be one. And joy, 
after all, is really and truly not to be bought with money, nor to 
be found in any distant corner of the earth, but is, in very deed, 
as the sages have known in all ages, the kingdom of heaven within. 





Personal and Pertinent 
Why not leave Senator Depew alone for a while? 


The Kentucky Board of Health could not be more excited over 
the pure-food agitation if some one had been caught adulterating 
the mint. 


The family physician declares that Dr. Dowre cannot live and 
the prophet insists that he can. The physician will win, if he’ll 
only stand pat. : 


The French government has conferred the gold palm leaves and 
violet ribbon of the Ordre de I’Instruction Publique, which is the 
grade immediately superior to that of Officier de l’Académie, upon 
the authoress of The Martyrdom of an Empress and The Trident 
and the Net. The compliment seems to us well deserved. It surely 
will meet with approbation in Brittany, the birthplace of the 
gifted writer. 


In his speech at, the Royal Academy’s Annual Banquet Mr. 
KIPLING said that every writer has hope, or has had hope, that 
through him a miracle with words would be wrought. “ And 
why not? If a tinker in Bedford gaol, if a pamphleteering shop- 
keeper, pilloried in London, if a muzzy Scotsman, if a despised 
German Jew, or a condemned French thief, or an English Ad- 
miralty oflicial with a taste for letters can be miraculously afflicted 
with the magic of the necessary words, why not any man at any 
time?” So Mr. Kiertne. Now, then, young ladies and gentle- 
men, let us see how much you know about the famous writers. 
The tinker is easy, but who were the pamphleteering shop- 
keeper, the muzzy Scotsman, and the rest? 





































































































THE FAULT 





THE VISIBLE CAUSE OF THE CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


“This fault,”? says Mr. Whitaker, “Sis the most stupendous in history, exceeding 
by four times the length of the fault in the great Japanese earthquake of 1891” 


7 AVE you seen the fault?” 
a friend asked me a ‘couple 
of weeks ago. 

“The fault? What is 
that?” said I. 

“ Earthquake fissure,” he answered, 
briefly. ‘Comes out of the sea at 
Mussel Rock, four miles below the 
Cliff House, then runs away down the 
coast.” 

I had not seen it, but early next 
morning [ took car from the Ferry to 
Ocean View and then cut across coun- 
try three miles to the ocean. 

“You can’t go to Mussel Rock to- 
day,” said a man whom I passed on 


the way. “Though I have been back and forth once a week for 








“FAULT : In geology, a severing of the 
continuity of a body of rock by a break 
through the mass, attended by movement 
on one side or the other of the break.... 


octasioned by movements of the crust of 


the earth.”—The Century Dictionary 








Francisco, it runs south along the 
coast for two hundred and_ twenty- 
five miles, to San Juan. There it 
fades from view, yet pursues its 
course, doubtless, many other hun- 
dreds of miles beneath the Californian 
desert. Of its kind, it is the most 
stupendous in history, exceeding by 
four times the length of the fault in 
the great Japanese earthquake of 
1891. Sometimes a wide crevasse, 
sometimes a sunken road _ between 
parallel fissures, again humped into 
a line of torn brown sod, it ploughs 
through green valleys, cleaves forests, 
splits mountains—all with a sub- 


lime contempt of topography, and impressing one with a sense 


fourteen years, I could hardly find my way this morning. The of the omnipotent energy behind, of blind force, of power immu- 
table and absolutely indifferent to human hopes and fears. 


whole face of the country is changed.” 

Of course he exaggerated; yet, coming out on the beach, I found 
his statement had a solid foundation i 
point the fault passed a full mile out to sea, the sand cliffs, seven 
or eight hundred feet in height, were torn, riven, and rent all along 
their front. Where dark chaparral had clothed gentle slopes, 
vertical surfaces now showed yellow as a gangrened wound, purple- 
streaked where the friction of sliding masses had actually burned 


the clay. In one place 
a big slice had fallen 


suggestiveness. 


At the head of Spring Valley it appeared as a fissure, black and 
fact. Though at this irregular, parallelling the road. On the morning of the quake one 
might, I suppose, have dropped a stone down to where, miles below, 
the earth’s ponderous machinery creaked and groaned; and though 
the sides had now caved and crumbled, it still yawned with sinister 
Stepping down, I had an uncomfortable feeling 
that the black walls might close in like a door on a fly, or open 


and let me through. 
It was impressive. 





over, forming a minia- 
ture range with a val- 
ley a hundred yards 
wide between it and 
the parent cliff. At 
another, the slide had 
gone so far out into 
the ocean that one 
might walk, dry-shod, 
beyond the end of 
Mussel Rock, which 
projects a hundred 
and fifty yards to sea. 
Along the face of 
the cliff, some four 
hundred feet above 
the beach, a right of 
way had been exca- 
vated for the Ocean 
Shore Electric Road. 
Of this there remained 
only odd bits. Buried 
at some points under 
enormous slides, at 
others it was shorn 
away and tossed into 
the ocean. Half-way 
up one slide, the steel 
derrick of a steam- 
shovel projected. Four 
men were digging it 
out—one of whom was 
actually on the shovel 
—when the quake 
slough off both it and 
the right of way. 
“When I felt her 
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going,” he told me, 
“TI jumped right out, 
lit fifty feet down on 
the slide, and rode her 
down with boulders 
as big as a_ house 








No man may gaze on 
this, the visible cause 
of San _ Francisco’s 
disaster, without a 
secret feeling of awe, 
nor can he refrain 
from speculation as 
to the mighty causes 
which produced this 
great effect — causes 
which hark back to 
the very beginnings of 
geological time. 

On the Pacifie coast 
the oldest rocks are 
limestones and quartz- 
ites. Ages ago these 
were elevated above 
the sea, were exten- 
sively eroded by 
stream and wave ac- 
tion, and were then 
submerged and cover- 
ed by thousands of 
feet of sediments, 
which formed _ the 
Franciscan or Golden 
Gate series. This dep- 
osition was ended 
by a second upward 
movement. Raised 
high above sea-level, 
the series was folded, 
creased, and faulted, 
—that is, broken 
across the _ strata. 
Remaining above suf- 
ficiently long to be 
eroded, it sank again, 
to be covered in turn, 
by eight _ thousand 
feet of sediments of 
the Cretaceous and 
Eocene periods. Ele- 








tearing like h 
after me. Hurt? 





vated for the third 


Only my pants—them Map of the California Coast, showing the Direction and visible Extent of the time, the series was 


and a bit of skin.” 
“Didn't talk like 
that when it hap- 


pened,” the foreman said, after the man had gone back to his 


Fault of April 18, 1906 


crumpled and faulted 
into a_ well - defined 
mountain range, and 


sank once more in Pliocene times, though this time not completely 


work, “TI saw him go. It was a cinch that we’d have to dig him submerged. Along the California coast was deposited the Merced 


out at first sight, but when I got down he was standing there, 


series, beneath which is found a forest of pines indistinguishable 


shaking, the sweat positively streaming from his face. Talk? from those now growing at Monterey, and which proves the rapidity 


Never opened his jaw for half a day.” 

Half a mile or so from the buried shovel, I crossed the line of 
the fault. Coming out of the Pacifie Ocean in the vicinity of 
Point Arena, one hundred and twenty miles north of San 


‘of the submergence. 


Raised for the last time, the series was tilted 
at angles as high as seventy-five degrees, and dislocated by a heavy 
fault which formed Spring Valley and the system of ponds and 
lakes that furnish the San Francisco water-supply. Along the 
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valley run three well-defined faults, ee 








the San Andreas and San Bruno, 
which pass to sea at different 
angles, and a third which diverges 
in the direction of the city of Santa 
Rosa, and accounts for the enor- 
mous destruction in that city. 

The origin of Spring Valley thus 
understood, a little additional data 
enable us to guess what - happened 
on the morning of April 18. Geolo- 
gists divide earthquakes into two 
@asses, voleanie and tectonic. The 
former occur at comparatively 
shallow depths, diffuse their vibra- 
tions from a definite centre, have a 
short radius of influence, and are 
not followed by after-quakes. They 
may, in fact, be closely imitated by 
the explosion of large quantities of 
dynamite at the bottom of deep 
mines. Tectonic quakes, on the 
other hand, occur at greater depths 
and are caused by the breaking of 
strata along a line. Their waves 
are sent forth from this line, what- 
ever its length, and they are always 
followed by after-quakes. To this 
class belongs the great Japanese 
earthquake before mentioned, which 
killed seven thousand people, 
wounded seventeen thousand, and 
destroyed two hundred thousand 
houses. It was caused by movement 
along a fissure which appeared on the surface as a fault seventy 
miles in length, and after an exhaustive study, Professor John 
Milne concludes that they are more frequent in districts that 
exhibit evidences of elevation or subsidence, such as our own 
Pacific coast. To this add the conclusion presented by Professor 
Marvin in a recent article, and we may go on. “ The conclusion,” 
says Professor Marvin, after a lengthy discussion of the data, 
“that the San Francisco earthquake was of tectonic origin, and 
that it was due to movement along one or more of the great faults, 
may be regarded as reasonably certain.” 

This understood, let the reader place the palms of the hands to- 
gether, the left representing the Pacific Ocean and strip of coast- 
line; the right, the remainder of California. For years, perhaps 
centuries, the rock strata beneath have been exposed to increasing 
strain by enormous and unknown forces. It may be caused by the 
shrinkage of the earth’s envelope on a cooling centre once molten 
as some say; by vast masses of sediment that have been carried out 
Ly the coast rivers, millions of millions of tons, and have been de- 
posited on the ocean floor till the weight breaks down the strata, 
as maintained by others. Be this as it may, the limit of elasticity 
has been reached at 5.15 on the morning of April 18. Here at 
that hour, at the head of Spring Valley, the air is warm and 
meadow-larks are singing. Mr. Fay, foreman of the Sneith ranch, 
is bringing up the cows that will not supply San Francisco’s break- 
fast. Unknown to himself, he is riding along the fault, but be- 
yond the eerie stillness—dubbed ‘ earthquake weather” by Cali- 
fornians—there is nothing to indicate that, miles below, vast sub- 
terranean forces are poised on a hair-trigger. 

Now shoot the left hand forward, the right back. With a roar, 
a rumble, a crash, grinding of rocks, the cry of a world in pain, 
the strata break along the old fault. Zip! it slips eight feet, 
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Photograph by Professor Christie, of the University of California 


The Earthquake’s Rearrangement of the San Andreas Dam. 





The “Jog” in the San Andreas Dam caused by the Fault. 
Position of the Edge of the Daum before the Disturbance 


e The Line A—B indicates 
the Direction of the Fence to the Left before the Earthquake 
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Photograph by Professor Christie, of the University of California 


The* Line A—B indicates the 


laterally, along its two hundred and twenty-five miles of land line 
and nobody knews how many hundreds more of ocean bed. The 
Pacific slides north eight feet; California comes eight feet south. 
When the evidence is all in, Professor Lawson and the geologists 
of the State Commission will doubtless tell us which; but their 
verdict makes no difference upon the personal problem of Mr. Fay, 
on the Sneith ranch. 

To understand what happened to him, just up-end a book on 
the table and snatch the table-cloth eight feet. The legs were 
snapped from beneath the horse, and when, bruised and shaken, 
Mr. Fay rose, he was thrown again to the ground. Lying there, 
he saw that his cows were all down, some rolling, others whirling 
spasmodically in their attempts to get up. Up at the house, Mrs. 
Fay was thrown from the stove, where she was cooking breakfast, 
out through the open doorway. Fancy! What if that fault had 
gone through San Francisco? Though she is in ashes, the un- 
fortunate city may be thankful that it passed six miles outside 
her borders. Had it cloven her centre, the foundations would have 
been snapped from under her buildings as the legs were snatched 
from under Fay’s horse, and the death-roll would have run into 
hundreds of thousands. 

Not far from the Sneith ranch, I came on the first break in 
the Spring Valley Water Company’s twenty-inch main, the pipe 
that supplied most of San Francisco’s water. Broken here and 
pushed apart till its sides overlap, it was flattened farther on, 
telescoped or wrenched apart, according to the angle at which it 
crossed the fault. Imagine the power required to telescope one 
length of a buried iron pipe upon another of the same gauge! Yet 
this occurred at a hundred points. For a mile it was pulled apart 
at every joint; beginning with half-inch apertures, the breaks 
grew wider and wider between every length, until the maximum of 
fifty-eight inches was attained. 
Crossing the San Andréas dam, a 
mammoth structure, the fault 
moved one end bodily over, leaving 
a jog of several feet in both dam 
and fence. Further down it over- 
threw, crushed, or pulled apart the 
big four-foot main which here is 
carried on trestles. At Crystal 
Springs it shore through a -brick 
drain, carrying the halves over so 
that opposite walls now touch. In 
all, it wrecked the system with a 
completeness that would seem the 
act of malicious fate to ‘ one 
ignorant of the geology of the 
region. 

Viewing the wreck, no unpreju- 
diced mind can fail to exonerate 
the water company from the charges 
of contributory negligence so freely 
brought against it. Lynching has 
been mentioned as being too good 
for its directors. It has been ac- 
cused of carrying its main on flimsy 
trestles; of using rotten piping; 
of snoring peacefully while San 
Francisco burned. On the con- 
trary, the company did everything 
that was possible iu the premises. 
As the San Andreas main was 
hopelessly wrecked, it turned all 
its energies upon other sources of 
supply, repairing the least dam- 
aged first. For two weeks Mr. 
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Schuessler, the chief engineer, 
lived in his automobile; ate in it, 
snatched his sleep while the 
chauffeur whirled him up and 
down the pipe-lines. Further, the 
company had made some provision 
against possible earthquakes. 
After the shock of ’68, all new 
mains were laid down with flexible 
joints calculated to give or take 
up movements of half an inch 
Mr. Schuessler himself invented 
the joints which show in the ac- 
companying illustrations. But no 
human care or foresight could 
avail against the force that wreck- 
ed the mains; no joint could take 
up a movement of seven feet. Yet 
such actually occurred. Across the 
fault at its juncture with the main 
in one place a line fence runs 
Perfectly straight before the 
quake, it was broken in two and 
set ajog, so that if the halves were 
built out across the field a lane 
seven feet in width would be left 
between. In the face of this fact, 
with the added surety that future 
tremblors will occur along the line 
of the fault, it would be folly, how- 
ever, to depend upon the Spring 
Valley Water Company for water 
to fight fire. If San Francisco is 
to escape a second baptism of fire, it will be necessary to construct 
a salt-water system with reservoirs sufficiently large to afford 
ample supplies while breaks in pipes are being repaired. 

Passing from Spring Valley, the fault line runs southward, 
three or four miles to the west of Redwood City and Palo Alto. 
Being so near the line of greatest destruction, both towns were, of 
course, badly wrecked. The damage at Stanford University alone 
runs high in the millions. San José, farther from the line, suffered 
less; though, in proportion to size, the actual earthquake damage 
exceeded that of San Francisco. At Wrights, a station on the 
Southern Pacifie’s South Coast Line, the fault sliced the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, destroying the railway ‘tunnel that carries the 
line thousands of feet below the summit. 

On the morning of the earthquake a freight-train had just passed 
through the tunnel and was thundering down a mountain grade 
toward Pajaro at ten minutes after five. With the air on, the 
grade doing the work, and the fireman attending to the oil, the 
engineer had time to take in the scenery, and as he leaned out 
of the cab idly watching the track, it suddenly writhed under his 
astonished gaze, humped, quivered like a vicious bronco, then, just 
as a snake might snap a fly from its tail, it flicked the heavy 
freight over a forty-foot bank into the canyon. Such a smash- 
up! Cars piled in stories, sky-seraper fashion; engine lying 
wheels up, like an overturned beetle; destruction loose in an acre, 
yet, withal, not a man hurt. That the crew managed to crawl alive 
from that scrap-heap must be added to the long list of earthquake 
miracles. 

On all of the coast roads, tracks were heaved, caved, bent, twisted ; 
bridges were shaken, trestles thrown down; but it remained for 
Salinas to exhibit the most astonishing phenomena of the fault. 
Can you imagine rock being squeezed—as you would squeeze a wet 
sponge—till water gushed forth in streams. Rock? a substance 
that we are accustomed to think of as incarnating the qualities 
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Photograph by Professor Christie, of the University of California 


A complete Break in one of .the Twenty-inch Water-mains in Spring Valley ~ 


of hardness and dryness? Yet down Salinas way the fault repeated 
the miracle of Moses. The strata were ground together along its 
broken surfaces; squeezed till mud and water issued frem the 
fault in streams large enough to wash away cattle. Think of it! 
or, don’t! It is beyond one’s power of conception. 

Originally I had had no intention of writing about the fault.- 
My visit had been prompted by curiosity. But the first glance 
convinced me that, of all the earthquake phenomena, this, its 
sign-manual and visible cause, was the most worthy of record. 
No other means of conveyance being available, I followed it south 
on foot through a dribbling rain, making twenty-seven miles that 
first day with the roughest kind of walking. Two days later, I 
took a North Shore train to view the fault in its northern aspects. 
Though three weeks had elapsed, this was the first train to run 
through to Cazadero, the terminal, and everywhere along the line 
gangs and construction trains were in evidence, straightening 
track, bracing bridges, reestablishing grades. 

Wherever the line approached the fault, indications of severe 
shock abounded. It is stated that Mount Tamalpais has been 
moved bodily two feet—is just so much out of its old relation to 
the country’s topography; and while, at the time of writing, I 
have not been able to verify the statement, it is more than 
credible, since the fault line touches its base. At Point Reyes, on 
Tomales Bay, however, a lateral movement of fifteen feet has been 
measured. This occurs, of course, in marsh-land, and probably 
doubles the movement of the underlying rock. Yet it undoubtedly 
proves the destruction of all existing surveys. All the surveys on 
the Pacific coast-line will have to be reestablished, and in the case 
of broken property lines it will be a pretty problem to settle just 
which man’s land has-been moved over on to the other fellow’s 
property. 

-assing the end of Tomales Bay, the conductor called me out 
to the rear platform to look at a mile of grade that had sunk five 
feet below level, and while there re- 
counted his personal experience. 





“When the tremblor turned 
loose,” he said, “our train was 
just ready to pull out from Point 
Reyes on the morning trip down, 
I had just taken my orders and 
swung aboard, when—biff! we were 
thrown from the track and turned 
bottom up. Of course I hadn’t much 
time for thinking, but I had a 
feeling that a freight had rammed 
us from behind, and I was that sure 
the engine would crawl up on top 
that I just dashed out through a 
window. You can imagine my sur- 
prise. Not even a whiff of steam 
in sight. I was the most puzzled 
man in California until I looked 
over at the station. Then I knew. 
Sash, frames, glass, were gone 
from every window, and a big 
frame house had been thrown 
bodily into the bay.” 

A few minutes later I saw the 
house. Windowless, with high tide 
washing in and out the lower win- 
dows, it conveyed a peculiar im- 
pression; a composite of wreck, 
flood, and fire. 








Telescoped by the Upheaval 





Photograph by Professor Christie, of the University of California 
A Twenty-inch Main conveying Water from Spring Valley to San Francisco which was small destruction; partly, per- 
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From Point Reyes northward, 
the line ran through a zone of 


haps, because towns are few and 
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the roots up. Fairy tales? the half had not 
been told me. 

To get an idea of the violence of the shock, 
remember that at Fort Ross the hard rock 
crops out on the surface; then clasp your 
hands, pull: apart with all of your strength 
and let go suddenly. That is exactly what 


occurred on a continental scale. On the Call 
ranch the ground was snatched from under a 
young man with such violence that he was 
thrown backward upon his shoulders. A one- 
story frame house, exceedingly strong and 
well built, which rests on groundsills, was 
slung eight feet away from its foundation. 
Gas poured from the crack, withering the 
grass along the edges, causing nausea, sickness, 
and vomiting among those who inhaled it. 
One rancher claimed that his cows vomited, 








Railway Track along the Ocean Shore distorted by the Earthquake and covered 


by the concurrent Landslide 


small, and partly because- in its methods the earthquake was 
flirtatious as a coquettish woman. Here shaking the very nails 
out of a town, as in the case of Santa Rosa, there gliding under 
another, as with Petaluma, and, upon a third, setting with all the 
fury of a terrier with a rat. So sparing Cazadero, the North 
Shore terminal, it seized and tore Duncan’s Mills with a terrible 
convulsion; worried, shook it, till a two-story frame hotel fell 
apart like a house of cards, killing three people. 

Owing to the break occurring in solid rock at Fort Ross, the 
movement was said to have been more violent and the phenomena 
more startling there than at any other point on the coast. I had 
been told of redwoods snapped short off; of fences moved or swal- 
lowed; of roads broken in two and set ajog. But on ter miles of 
mountain trail I saw no sign of the reported destruction. Walk- 
ing along in the rose-black shade of towering redwoods, I flushed 
two deer and watched them go bounding up the canyon. I passed 
a sawmill in full operation. Around and about me a wealth of 
vegetation gleamed in the sunlight, vivid in its virginal green- 
ness. Manzanitas, madrones, live-oaks, enormous pepper-trees, 
trees of a hundred orders filled the aisle and transepts between the 
great cathedral sequoias. In the canyons, dark chaparral clung, 
unbroken, to the steepest slopes. Climbing up fifteen hundred feet, 
the trail laid the great blue Pacific, wonderfully laced with filmy 
fog, at my feet. Up to me rose the roar of its mighty breakers, 
but nowhere had I seen scar or mark of the earth movement that 
had belittled its thunders; of the convulsion that 
had projected its vibrations around the world. 

“Earthquake stories,’ I thought as I plunged 
down after the trail into a redwood canyon. 
“ Fairy tales; a sapling or two broken; a landslide 
topped off with a broken fence; nothing more 
than—” 

Then the trail slid around a bend and brought 
me plump on a fallen sequoia—no rotten snag, but 
a mighty tree, green, strong, stout, six feet in 
diameter across the butt. As you would crack a 
whip, it had been snapped off forty feet up the 
trunk and hurled athwart the road. Within a 
quarter of a mile six others lay in a space of half 
an acre, some uprooted, some snapped off, all broken 
and splintered; and all along the ocean slopes I 
could see fractured tceps, scores of them, gleaming 
yellow under the setting sun. And all this destruc- 
tion occurred a good long mile from the fault. 

A mile down the road I came again to the fissure, 
which exhibited the same general features that 
mark it south of San Francisco—a sunken road 
between parallel cracks, open fissure, or humped 
brown ridge in crossing pasture-land. On the Doty 
milk ranch it was split open so that one might 
easily have driven a team and wagon into the crack; 
upon the Call ranch it had broken a road in halves. 
Following it up, I came to another tree, or rather 
two trees growing out from a giant stump twelve 
feet across. Both had been snapped off. Near by a 
massive trunk had been snapped in two places and 
thrown so that the top with fifty feet of burly body 
lay at an acute angle and separate from the trunk. 
Further on a stump, with two young trees growing 
out of it, had been cloven neatly and left with a 
tree on either side of the fissure; and a bull-pine 
that stood exactly on the line had been split from 
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which might very well be true, as the fissure 
ploughed through the milk-yard and split the 
herd. The same man maintains that high tide 
does not come within a foot of its old level 
along the Fort Ross coast. If this be true— 
and proof should be easy, as the United States 
Coast Survey established bench-marks on the 
rocks some years ago—it is the most signifi- 
cant, pregnant fact of all the earthquake 
phenomena. For it proves an uplift, confirms 
the theory that the entire Pacific coast is 
undergoing slow upheaval. 

Owing to the exceeding roughness of the 
country, I followed the fault only a few miles 
beyond Fort Ross, but I learned from mem- 
bers of the geological commission appointed 
by the Governor of California that it follows 
an unbroken line to Point Arena, where it 
wrecked the town and destroyed the light- 
house. From there it runs on under the ocean. 

Along its long line we see that towns, cities, villages, have been 
crushed and crumpled, and harking back to the fault’s origin, we 
found that its cause is still active. Requoting Professor Milne, 
“ earthquakes are most frequent in districts that exhibit evidences 
that elevation is still in progress.” Inversely, it is reasonable to 
suppose that California, a country which exhibits regular recur- 
rence of seismic disturbance, is undergoing upheaval. 

Now in this there is no eause for alarm. Geological changes 
consume periods of time beside which the lifetime of the human 
race is as a fleeting second. San Francisco is neither to be left 
high and dry as a stranded fish, nor to be, plunged, a second At- 
lantis, beneath the waves. In all probability she will attain the 
zenith of her prosperity, decline, and lie for ages, a dusty covered 
ruin, before the sea again claims its ancient territory. 

Coming to the more immediate probability, we are justified in 
believing that -the present fracture along the old fault has so 
eased the strains as to afford immunity from disastrous shocks 
for a long period. If the comparatively slight shock of ’68 
secured immunity for forty years, we may surely now look for a 
longer intermission. Aye, the years may run to centuries before 
there comes such another. A hundred and seventy years ago Lisbon 
was destroyed by an earthquake and has not felt a tremblor since. 

Nor should it be imagined that in North America earthquakes 
are confined to the Pacific coast. The most destructive on record 
occurred in 1811 im the Mississippi Valley. 











A Fence on the Call Ranch at Fort Ross which was “ Jogged” Hight Feet 
out of Line by the Fault 































Transporting Wounded Soldiers back to Jolo from the Scene of the Fighting 


THE FIGHT ON MOUNT DAJO 


on this page picture scenes connected with the battle between Moro outlaws on Mount Dajo, on the island 
{merican troops, carly last March, when, in the face of almost insurmountable difficulttes, the Americans 


The photographs 


of Jolo, and the . 

exterminated the band of 600 savages who had made themselves a menace to the island. Mount Dajo is extremely steep and 
rugged, the last 500 feet of the ascent having an angle of from 50 to 60 degrees, and the last 50 feet being practicalty per- 
pendicular, The outlaws were strongly fortified, and it was up to a veritable death-trap that the Government troops had to 


fight their way. Twenty of the Amcricuns were killed and twenty-five wounded 
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A NIGHT IN A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 








Y six o’clock the “load” has dropped. Most. of the city’s 
business that can be done by telephone has been interrupted 
by the close of the business.day. A number of girls have 
left the tall chairs ranged about. the circular switchboard 
and have noiselessly slipped out into the darkness of the 

side street, to reappear in the crowd of the White Way, now. filled 
with toilers and shoppers homeward bound. Only the night force 
is left, less than a score of operators and supervisors, the majority 
of whom are on duty from 5.30 to 11; four of whom, together with 
the night manager, will keep open exchange until relieved next 
morning; so that if you or I should have need of the telephone at 
twelve, two, three or five o’clock we shall not be denied that most 
indispensable of modern utilities. 

Throughout the night the occurrences in the city, where, as it 
happens, a fog has produced disorder and discomfort all day, are 
reproduced in the comfortable, well-ventilated circle of the ex- 


restaurant for his dinner, and probably, while he eats, communi- 
cates with his family and with the two men with whom he had 
an agreement to bowl at the club. 

‘SA lot of other stories are told by the little lights that seem to 
you to flash up at random. You notice that the girl at position 
No. 37 is busy. She takes the incoming calls from three big hotels. 
Theatre tickets are being ordered—you see, Bernhardt’s in town. 
Requests for seats are zipping into the box-office at her theatre 
faster than they can be handled.. A lot of people always try to 
secure tickets at the last moment. They get impatient with us 
if their wants are not attended to all at once. But it isn’t our 
fault.” Only one call at a time can go over a line. Besides, when 
the theatre has an. attraction that is running to standing-room 
only, the box-office has its hands full and may be a little slow in 
answering the telephone. As far as we are concerned, calis are 
put in one after the other as fast as is humanly possible with the 
service that each theatre in our district takes. 



















change. Like the Lady of Shalott’s magie mirror, the switch- 
boards reveal to the initiated. a passing show, and what is seen in 
this one exchange of the thousands of the system is seen, with 






















“On the right of the entrance to the switchboard the long-dis- 
tance messages are ‘trunked’ to the ‘ main’ exchange, which dis 





























Considering that the Talk of a great City is here Projected, the Place is surprisingly Quiet 


tributes them to every place reached by the system east of the 
Rocky Mountains. We are busier along this side than we usually 
are at this hour. There’s a reason. The town is full of shoe- 
buyers, most of whom put up at hotels served by this exchange. 
‘ All day they keep the long-distance wires hot while they com- 
municate with their home offices. After the day’s business is over, 
many of them before, after, or during dinner take occasion to ‘call 
up their families. The habit among business men of writing honie 
each night has largely gone out. It’s easier and pleasanter to ex- 
change a few words over the telephone with one’s. wife and children 
_in the distant city. All we know about here is the quick passing 
on of the cail to the long-distance room in another exchange, but 
the flashing of the bulbs, properly interpreted, might tell stories 
of sentiment, inquiry, sometimes, unfortunately, of deception.” 
The human side of the switchboard is. intensely interesting. 
The methods of handling the various kinds of calls, whether in- 
coming from party lines, private branch exchanges, pay-stations, 
automatic-slot machines, or suburban exchanges; the deft, light 
punch of the plug into the “ jack” as one of the tiny glass bulbs 
glows before the eyes of the operator; the team-work whereby the 
supervisor, one behind the chairs of six girls, gets into the game and 
helps to distribute the load by rapidly assigning such numbers as 
cannot be handled in one position to another position; the occa- 
sional loud rattle of the “ howler” warning a subscriber that his 
receiver has not been hung up at the close of the conversation; 


local variations, wherever the alert operators sit before the switch- 
boards during the still watches of the night, ' 

“T’m shut in here for hours at a time,” says the exchange 
manager, “but there’s no isolation about it. The flashing of the 
little red, white, and green lamps tells me what is going on. No 
need of the late editions to keep informed and no need of ‘ listening 
in’; a good telephone-man doesn’t do that, except in cases of neces- 
sity. If you know the ‘positions’ of the switchboard you can 
divine most of the happenings of the evening. - 

“This hour between six and seven is dull, normally. The stores 
and manufacturing establishments are already deserted, and the 
hotels and theatres haven’t begun to get busy. To-night there’s 
a little exceptional activity over at the left where the calls are 
coming in fast. ‘Two-thirds of these are from the pay-station at 
the big railroad station which we serve. A foggy night like this, 
of course, when the train service is tied up, makes business for 
two or three of our girls. People who cannot travel, telephone. 
When Paterfamilias, hurrying from his office, reaches the train- 
shed and finds a crowd gathered around track No. 18 from which 
the 5.57 to Winterdale should have gone out eleven minutes ago, 
he knows that it’s his for an uncertainty. So he rushes to the 
telephone to inform the family that he is likely to be anywhere 
from half an hour to an hour late. That relieves their apprehen- 
sion. It also helps to make things lively for the operator at the 
station and for us. If the tie-up is a bad ‘one, father goes to a 
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the emergency flash of green lights all along the board when the 
manager wants to give a peremptory general order—these are tech- 
nical incidents replete with human interest.” The switchboard is 
a vibrating instrument upon which a city plays unconsciously with 
incessant variations. The load of the calls oscillates from side to 
side, and the human part of the instrument responds noiselessly 
but effectively to the oscillations. 

Considering, indeed, that the evening talk of a great city is here 
projected the place is surprisingly quiet. Only the low, well- 
modulated voices of the operators who have to answer subscribers 
and the occasional suggestions from supervisors or from the 
manager interrupt the stillness. “* Number, please,” or “ Did you 
get them?” which are loud enough in the ear of the subscriber, are 
almost. lost in the great high-roofed exchange. The babble of 
incoming and outgoing conversation produces not the slightest 
confusion. 

It is, in fact, a silent moving picture of the city by night that 
is portrayed as the evening advances. Toward: eight o’clock the 
calls from the hotels and clubs and for the theatres fall off. Slack 
time has begun. On the positions from which the traffic of the 
office buildings is handled a little spasmodic activity appears and 
reappears. A few business men, working late over accounts and 
schemes, have come in from their suppers and are telephoning 
home. 

Shortly. before nine o’clock three calls, coming in rapid succes- 
sion from a district which at this time is dark and untenanted, 
attract the night-manager’s attention as he sits at his desk in the 
centre of the room. “Something is happening among the whole- 
sale houses,” he exclaims. 

A moment later he is in consultation with the chief operator. 
Two more calls are registered, one of them for the desk. The 
excitement is due to a big fire in a wholesale grocery establish- 
ment. A search is at once begun by the ever willing and ready 
information desk to find the manager of the store. He is not at 
his house in a distant suburb. He has not been seen at the 
metropolitan club which he frequents. He is known to be inter- 
ested in music. Try him at the symphony concert; the head usher 
will find him if he is in the house. Not there. Ring up his 
brother. 

Meantime the traffic due to the conflagration increases. It will 
cause an unaccustomed peak in the evening’s curve between the 
hours of nine and ten. A call now comes to the desk which stops 
the search for the manager. He has already appeared on the scene, 
nobedy knows from where. He has doubtless found things not so 
serious as he feared. The fire department has the blaze well in 
hand, their extraordinary efforts having turned the occasion into 
an ordinary one. The excitement dies away before ten o’clock, as 
the exchange knows without being told. 

Then, while pit and galleries await the opening of the fourth act, 
and home folk are beginning to turn in for the night, there is time 
for explanations and reminiscences. The night-manager dwells 
upon the tremendous loads that are sometimes put upon the service 
by a public that often grumblingly pays its bills, never appreci- 
ating the extra facilities which have to be carried, in order that 
time may at any time be saved. A great football game, for ex- 
ample, puts the exchange to a test which can be met successfully 
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only by carefully systematized effort and one which lasts far into 
the night as the celebrants revive the memories of their victory 
and the vanquished drink draughts of oblivion. Throughout the 
game an operator, telephone in hand, has followed the swirling 
mass plays and long punts. His comments on “downs” and 
“tackles” and yards gained are received at the exchange by a 
special operator designated for the purpose, and to her without 
comment by the other operators in their various positions are 
switched all inquiries regarding the progress of the game. A few 
catch phrases indicating the progress of the contest are given out 
to whoever inquires, as: “ Hartley has the ball, second down, three 
yards to gain,” or, “Yale scores through Mackintosh. Present 
score is 12—6.” 

Long after darkness has closed on the football field and the 
strain has ceased for the rapid transit company whose myriad of 
cars transport the spectators from the field the inquiries as to the 
final score are still pouring in at the exchange. The outgoing 
crowds on the evening trains from the city exhaust the telephone 
facilities at the railway stations. Diners at the hotels order 
telephones with their courses and discuss the details of the game 
with friends who were unable to attend. The metropolitan noc- 
turne is more brilliant than ordinarily, and its brilliance as always 
stimulates the exchange. Until an early hour the operators at 
“Central,” who never have much loafing time in these days when 
efficiency tests have determined pretty accurately what each girl 
ean handle, sway from side to side as they reach from one end to 
the other of the multiple: unit with its thousands of holes, each 
one of which any girl trained in the employ of the company can find 
in the dark. 

Pride in the proficiency of the operators is one of the night- 
man’s .favorite themes. The exchange manager, under whom he 
serves, has striven for years to attain ideal relations between em- 
ployer and employed, and, with allowance for human imperfections, 
he has succeeded. The girls take real interest in their work. They 
cooperate in efforts to reduce the drag of the call—that little saving 
of seconds which in the aggregate makes up many years annually 
in the life of the nation. The operators are in fact everything 
which the public that has not looked into the exchange building 
believes them not to be—just as the corporation in its treatment . 
of them is everything that it is often supposed not to be. Many 
of the girls at the switchboard have been assigned night work at 
their own request in order that they may attend to housekeeping 
duties after a late breakfast. Several support aged parents. One 
is helping a brother through college. Another is herself a student 
of music in the local conservatory. 4 

The work is exacting, but by no means exeessive. . An ordinary 
evening sees some of the operators allowed during the slack time 
to go to the rest-room below. The place is no travesty on the 
name. It is homelike and comfortable. A round table stands 
covered with popular magazines, and at least two or three which 
prompt thoughtful reading. A bookcase contains one hundred or 
more works of fiction. The Morris-chairs and other furniture in 
the mission style are in good taste. A few of the evergreen 
decorations left from a recent gala event are on the walls, where 
also hang photographs of an amateur dramatic performance given 
by-members of the exchange. Materials and appliances for making 
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Behind the Scenes in a Telephone Exchange. 





In the lower left-hand Foreground are the Power Generators; behind them (in 


the lockerlike Case) the Storage Batteries; in the Centre, the “ Ringing Machines”; and in the Rear, the Cable Runways lead- 


ing to the Exchange-room above 


hot coffee or cocoa are supplied without charge by the management. 
A billboard bears the energetic motto of the operators’ improve- 
ment association. “‘ We do things.” 

That they do is proved by bank-books, benefit lists, records of 
dances, theatre parties, and trolley excursions. In all these activi- 
ties the exchange-manager cooperates and suggests. He is proud 
of having been the first telephone-manager in the country to start 
certain lines of welfare work, and the operators are proud of him. 
The eye of the young night man dilates as he describes his chief’s 
success in prolonging the average length of service in his exchange, 
so that whereas in some places girls stay on an average not more 
than two and one-half years, the operators here continue for at 
least twelve months longer. 

In the mean time the light traffic in the exchange reveals that 
the eity, for the present, is devoid of excitement. The fog has 
cleared and-the whistling of tugboats in the harbor has ceased. 
Trains are leaving the stations on time. Audiences in the play- 
houses are hanging spellbound on the tragedian’s performance, or 
are laughing at the vapid jokes of vaudeville artists. Calls from 
an emergency hospital of this neighborhood are flashing up the 
lights rather frequently—proof that the world outside is not alto- 
gether without its troubles. Between this private hospital and 
another which is municipally conducted in another quarter of the 
city there is competition, and the ambulances of each are anxious 
to beat out the other’s. The response to a telephone call is there- 
fore always sharp and quick. 

Just before eleven o’clock the night-manager from his desk 
“cuts in” upon’operator after operator in a light, hardly audible 
voice: “You may go, Miss Reardon; you may go, Miss Jenkins; 
you may go, Miss Sullivan.” es 

One after the other they silently slip away from the switchboard 
and disappear. There is no formality in their leave-taking. Four 
are left with the night-manager and two repair-men, who are 
busily at work among the strands beneath the switchboard. 

Only two at a time of the operators will be needed after mid- 
night. There is, however, a little increase of activity just after 
the theatres let out, and the comparatively small force is kept 
very busy. The night-manager himself directs much of the hand- 
ling of calls, for the four girls sit together, at the most used 
portion of the board, and. somebody must watch for the crackling 
of lights around the rest of the big circle. Long practice has 
enabled the night man to know in many cases the moment a light 
flashes in one of the vacant positions just from whom the call 
comes. Sometimes he has to walk over to it. In any event the 
opreator does not have to leave her seat, so that. there is less 
jumping around in the midnight management of the board than 


’ fies that a subseriber is asking to be served. 





one might suppose. For just because a flash occurs on the un- 
occupied side of the room it is not necessary for an operator to go 
to that side.. The multiplication of all the lines in the exchange, 
so that each position has a switch socket corresponding to every 
circuit, enables the four operators to keep their seats so long as 
the night-manager is watching the board outside their immediate 
vicinity. “From his desk in the centre he sees such and such a hotel 
calling, and straightway assigns the number to one of the girls. 

Several such calls are recorded successively. This“is the hour 
of the after-theatre party, when Mildred is ringing up her mother 
to say that the performance was delightful, and that the party 
will leave for their suburban homes in time to get the twelve- 
o’clock trolley from the station. 

The gayety of the feasting city is reflected in the exchange for 
about an hour more. Then the load drops off. The only news- 
paper office in the district keeps up its thin fire of calls. At an- 
other exchange which serves newspaper row the night service is 
more important. In this one, as in most, the places occupied by 
a hundred operators in the daytime are practically all vacant. It 
is a big, expensive plant that is kept open for the benefit of the 
few subscribers: who have occasion to use it in the night. 

The gloom and darkness of the city has its counterpart in the 
stillness of the exchange. Routine calls are registered from time 
to time. Once an hour the watehmen in the department stores 
ring up “ Central” to announce that all is well. Assurance is thus 
given that no custodian’s drowsiness is exposing the big shop to 
the marauder or the incendiary. There is even a little business 
by telephone for the stores at this time of night. Occasionally an 
order ‘comes in for-early delivery of goods. All-night telephone 
service is an advertised specialty of several of the department 
stores, and the watchman is’ under orders to take down requests. 

The four night-operators are all liable to duty, but as the load 
falls to almost nothing the night manager exercises his power of 
discretion and divides the remainder of the night into two watches. 
Downstairs in the rest-room are folding-beds, immaculately kept, 
where two of the girls sleep while the other two hold their places 
at the switchboard, alert and attentive, even though hardly a call 
an hour is registered. 

The night manager, himself, may not doze. His eye must con- 
stantly rove around the exchange for the flashing light which signi- 
Even when all the 
world, except the lawless and the guardians of law and order is 
asleep, “ Central” never nods. Apart from its many other utilities 
it is one of the protective agencies. If you fancy there are 
burglars in your house, call up the desk at the exchange, and the 
(Continued on page 895.) 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ATTEMPT TO 


As King Alfonso of Spain and his bride, Queen Victoria, were returning in their coach from the wedding ceremony in the Chutch of Sa 
Mayor. It exploded beside the state coach bearing the King and Queen, who would undoubtedly have been killed had not the bomb been 


injured by the explosion. 





Two horses attached to the royal coach and a groom leading them were killed. The remarkable photograph or 
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PT’ TO ASSASSINATE THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 


he Chutch of San Jeronimo ef Real, Madrid, on May 31, a bomb concealed in a bouquet was thrown from a window of No. 88 Calle 
t the bomb been deflected by striking an electric wire. Their Majesties escaped injury, but eighteen persons were killed and sixty-three 
ble photograph on this page was taken at the moment of the explosion, the smoke of which may be seen in the background to the left 














THE ROYAL COACH OF KING ALFONSO AND HIS BRIDE BEFORE THE BOMB WAS HURLED 


Within a short time after this photograph was taken the wedding procession turned into the Calle Mayor, where the anarchist 
was lying in wait with a bomb inclosed in a bouquet 




















THE HOUSE FROM WHICH THE BOMB WAS THROWN AT THE SPANISH ROYAL WEDDING COACH 


From a second-story window of the house on the right, No. 88, in the narrow Calle Mayor, Morales, the anarchist, flung the 
bomb at the King of Spain and his bride 


THE ANARCHIST. OUTRAGE AT MADRID 
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CHAPTER V 


ARRY Icoked lovingly at Maria, then his eyes fell on the 
door of the room which had been papered that day. It 
occurred to him to go in and see how the new paper 
looked. 

“Come in with father, and let’s see the improve- 
ments,” he said, in a gay voice. 

* Maria followed him into the room. It would have been difficult 
to say whether triumphant malice and daring, or fear, prevailed 
in her heart. 

Harry, carrying the lamp, entered the room, with Maria slink- 
ing at his heels. The first thing he saw was the torn paper. 
“Hullo!” said he. He approached the bay window with his lamp. 
“Confound those paperers!” he said. 

For a minute Maria did not say a word. She was not exactly 
struggling with temptation. She had inherited too much from her 
mother’s Puritan ancestry to make then the question of a struggle 
possible when the duty of truth stared her, as now, in the face. 
She simply did not speak at once, because the thing appeared to 
her stupendous, and nobody, least of all a child, but has a 
threshold of preparation before stupendous things. 

“ They haven’t half put the paper on,” said her father. “ Didn’t 
half paste it, I suppose. You can’t trust anybody unless 
you are right at their heels. Confound ’em! There, I’ve got to go 
round and blow ’em up to-morrow before [ go to the city!” 

Then Maria spoke. “I tore that paper off, father,” said she. 

Harry turned and stared at her. His face went white. For a 
second he thought the child was out of her senses. “ What?” he 
said. 

“T tore that paper off,” repeated Maria. 

“You? Why?” The double question seemed to hit the child 
like a pistol-shot, but she did not flinch. 

“ Mother never had paper as pretty as this,” she said, “nor new 
furniture.” Her eyes met her father’s with indescribable reproach. 

Harry looked at her with almost horror.’ For the moment the 
child’s eyes looked like her dead mother’s, her voice sounded like 
hers. He continued gazing at her. 

“JT couldn’t bear it,” said Maria. 
Addix) “was asleep. I was all alone. 
in here and tore it off.” 

Harry heaved a deep sigh. He did not look, nor was he in 
the least angry. He was a man to be easily swerved to another’s 
point of view, and Maria, as well as her mother, had a stronger 
character than he. 

*T know your poor mother didn’t have much,” said he. 
he put his arm around Maria and kissed her. 

Maria began to sob. 

“ Father’s baby,” said Harry. 

She felt his chest heave, and realized that her father was weep- 
ing as well’as she. “Oh, father,’ she sobbed out, convulsively, 
“T am sorry I tore this off.” 

“Never mind, darling,” said Harry. 
child back to her own room. 
can, dear,” he said. 

He started to go to the guest-chamber, which he was temporarily 
‘occupying, but he changed his mind, and instead entered the empty 
room which he had occupied with his dead wife. He set the lamp 
on the floor and approached the paper:which poor little Maria, in 
her fit of futile rebellion, had torn. He carefully tore off still 
more, making a clean strip of the paper where Maria had made a 
ragged one. When he had finished it looked as if the paper had in 
reality dropped off because of carelessness in putting it’on. He 
gathered up the pieces of paper and stood looking about the 
room. There is something about an empty room, empty except 
of memories, but containing nothing besides, no materialities, 
nor certainties as to the future, which is intimidating to one 
who stops and thinks. Harry Edgham was not, generally speak- 
ing, of the sort who stop to think. But now he did. His exulta- 
tion of a half hour before, when he was stepping along the street 
as alertly as any young lover, deserted him. The look of youth 
faded from his face. He appeared older than he really was. 
Instead of the joy and triumph which ‘had filled his heart and 
made it young again, came remembrance of the other woman and 
something else which resembled’ terror and dread. For the first 
time he deliberated within himself: whether he was about to do 
a wise thing; for the first time the image of Ida Slome’s smiling 
beauty, which was ever evident to his fancy, produced in him 
something like doubt and consternation. He looked about the 
room .and remembered the old pieces of furniture which had that 

day been carried away. He looked at the places where they had 
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He almost carried the 
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stood. Then he remembered his dead wife, as he had never re- 
membered her before, with an anguish of loss. He said to himself 
that if he only had her back, even with her faded face and her 
ready tongue, that old settled estate would be better for him than 
this joy which at once dazzled and racked him. Suddenly the 
man, as he stood there, put his hands before his face. He was 
weeping like a child. That which Maria had done, instead of 
awakening wrath, had aroused a pity for himself and for her 
which seemed too great to be borne. For the instant the dead 
triumphed over the living. Then Harry took up the lamp and 
went to his own room. He set the lamp on the dresser and looked 
at his face, with the rays thrown upward upon it, very much as 
Maria had done the night of her mother’s death. When he viewed 
himself in the looking-glass he smiled involuntarily, the appear- 
ance of youth returned. He curled his mustache and moved his 
head this way and that. He thought about some new clothes 
which he was to have. He said to himself that although he was 
older, considerably older, nobody could say that he looked so 
when he and Ida appeared out as man and wife. ‘Suddenly he 
remembered how Abby had looked when she was a young girl 
and he had married her. He had not compared himself so favor- 
ably with her. The image of his dead wife as a young girl was 
much fairer in his mind than that of Ida Slome. 

“There’s no use talking, Abby was handsomer than Ida when 
she was young,” he said to himself as he began to undress. He 
went to sleep thinking of Abby as a young girl, but when once 
asleep he dreamed of Ida Slome. 


CHAPTER VI 


Harry and Ida Slome were to be married the Monday before 
Thanksgiving. The school would close on the Friday before. 

Ida Slome possessed; along with an entire self-satisfaction, a 
vein of pitiless sense, which saved her from the follies often inci- 
dent to the self-satisfied. She considered herself a beauty. She 
longed for a white gown, veil, bridesmaids, and the rest, but she 
knew better. She knew that more could be made of her beauty 
and her triumph if she curtailed her wish. She realized that 
Harry’s wife had been dead only a little more than a year, and 
that although still a beauty, she’was not a young girl, and she 
steered clear of criticism and ridicule. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Presbyterian church Monday afternoon, and it 
was understood without formal invitations that any one who 
chose could attend. Ida wore a prune-colored costume and a hat 
trimmed with pansies. She was quite right in thinking that she 
was adorable in it, and there was also in the color, with its 
shade of purple, a delicate intimation of the remembrance of 
mourning in the midst of joy. The church was filled with people, 
but there were no bridesmaids. Some of Ida’s scholars acted as 
ushers. Wollaston Lee was among them. To Maria’s utter as- 
tonishment, he did not seem to realize his trying position. 
He was attired in a new suit and wore a _ white rose- 
bud in his coat, and Maria: glanced at him with mingled admi- 
ration and disdain. Maria sat directly in front of the pulpit with 
Mrs. Jonas White and Lillian. Mrs. White had a new gown of 
some thin black stuff, profusely ornamented with jet, and Lillian 
had a new pink silk gown and wore a great bunch of roses. The 
situation with regard to Maria, in connection with the wedding 
céremony and the bridal trip had been a very perplexing one. 

“The fact is, I don’t know what to do with Maria,” Harry said 
to Ida Slome a week before the wedding. “Maria won’t come, 
and neither will her brother’s wife, and she can’t be left alone 
even with the new maid. We don’t know the girl very well, and 
it won’t do.” 

Ida Slome solved the problem with her usual precision and 
promptness. “Then,” said she, “she will have to board at Mrs. 
White’s until we return. There is nothing else to do.” 

It was therefore decided that Maria was to board at Mrs. 
White’s, although it involved some things which were not alto- 
gether satisfactory to Ida. Mrs. Jonas White and Lillian were 
entirely oblivious of any less social degree than others in Edgham, 
and it was incumbent that they should sit with Maria during the 
ceremony. She could not sit all alone in a pew and watch her 
father being married to his second wife; that was obvious; and 
since Mrs. Jonas White was going to take charge of her, there 
was nothing else to do but to place them in a position of honored 
intimacy. Mrs. Jonas White said quite openly that she was not 
in any need of taking boarders, that she had only taken Mr. 
FK.dgham and Maria to oblige, and that she now was to take poor 
little Maria out of pity. 

Maria, when she sat in the church and watched her father being 












married, had an undercurrent of consciousness like a musical 
refrain, of her own appearance, which soothed and served to keep 
her spirits up. She listened with a degree of indignation and awe 
to the service. She felt her heart swelling with grief at the sight 
of this other woman being made her father’s wife and put in the 
place of her own mother, and yet, as a musical refrain is the 
haunting and ever-recurrent part of a composition, so was her 
own charming appearance. Maria was sure that she looked much 
prettier than the bride. She felt so sure that people were observ- 
ing her that she blushed and dared not look around. She was, in 
reality, much observed, and both admired and pitied. 

“ Poor little thing!” people thought. “She doesn’t know what 
is before her. It will never be like living with her own mother, 
no matter how good this new wife may be to her.” 

Ida Slome was not exactly a faverite in Edgham. People ac- 
quiesced in her beauty and brilliancy, but they did not entirely 
believe in her or love her. She stood before the pulpit with her 
same perfect set smile. displaying to the utmost the sweet curves 
of her lips. Her cheeks retained their lovely brilliancy of color. 
Harry trembled, and his face looked pale and self-conscious, but 
Ida displayed no such weakness. She replied with the utmost 
self-poise to the congratulations which she received after the 
ceremony. There was an informal reception of half an hour in the 
church vestry. Cake and ice-cream and coffee were served, and 
ida and Harry and Maria stood together. Ida had her arm 
around Maria most of the time, but Maria felt as if it were an 
arm of wood which encircled her. She heard Ida Slome addressed 
as Mrs. Edgham, and she wanted to jerk herself away and run. 
She lost the consciousness of herself in her new attire. Once Harry 
looked around at her and received a shock. Maria’s face looked 
to him exactly like her mother’s, although the coloring was so 
different. Maria was a blond, and her mother had been dark. 
There was something about the excitement, hardly restrained in 
her little face, which made the man realize that the dead wife yet 
lived and reigned triumphant in her child. He himself was con- 
scious that he con- 


ducted himself rather 
awkwardly and _ fool- 
ishly. A red _— spot 


burned on either cheek. 
ile spoke jerkily, and 
it seemed to him that 
everything he said was 
silly and that people 


might repeat it and 
laugh. He was relieved 


when it was all over 
and he and Ida were 
in the cab driving to 
the station. 

Maria remained 
boarding at Mrs. Jonas 
White’s until the Mon- 
day after Thanksgiving, 
when her father and 
his new wife returned. 


Ida Edgham was in 
some respects a_pecul- 
iar personality. She 
was as much stronger 
in another way than 
her _ husband as_ her 
predecessor had been. 
She was that anomaly, 
a creature of supreme 
self-satisfaction, who 
is yet aware of its own 
limits. She was so un- 
emotional as to be al- 
most abnormal, but she 
had head enough to 
realize the fact that 
absolute unemotionless- 
ness in a woman de- 
tracts from her charm. 
She therefore simu- 
lated emotion. She 
had a spiritual make- 
up, a panoply of paint 
and powder for the 
soul; she observed all 
the outward signs and 
semblance of feelings 
successfully. She knew 
that to take up_ her 
position in Harry Edg- 
ham’s house like a 
marble bust of Diana 
which had been one of 
her wedding - presents 
would not be to her 
credit. She therefore 
put herself to the pace 
which she would nat- 
urally be expected to 
assume in her position. 
She showed everybody 
who ealled her new 
possessions, with a 
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semblance of delight which was quite perfect. She was in 
reality less deceptive in that respect than in others. She 
had a degree of the joy of possession, or she would not 
have been a woman at all, and, in fact, would not have 
married. She had wanted a home and a husband, not as 
some women want them, for the legitimate desire for love and 
protection, but because she felt a degree of mortification on ac- 
count of her single estate. She had had many admirers, but, 
aithough no one ever knew it, not one offer of marriage the ac- 
ceptance of which would not have been an absurdity before poor 
Harry Edgham’s. She was not quite contented to accept hii. 
She had hoped for something better, but he was good-looking and 
popular, and his social standing in her small world was good. 
He was an electrical engineer, with an oflice in the city, and had a 
tolerably good income, although his first wife’s New England 
thrift had compelled him to live parsimoniously. Ida made up 
her mind from the first that thrift, after the plan of the first 
woman, should not be observed in her household. Without hint- 
ing to that effect, or without Harry’s recognizing it, she so 
managed that within a few weeks after her marriage he put an 
insurance on his life, which would~insure her comfort in case she 
outlived him. He owned his house, and she had herself her little 
sayings, well invested. She then considered that they could live 
up to Harry’s income without much risk, and she proceeded to do 
so. Ida had a reception two weeks after her return from her 
bridal trip, and an elaborate menu was provided by a caterer 
from New York. Maria, in a new white gown, with a white bow 
on her hair, sat at one end of the dining-table shining with cut glass 
and softly lighted with wax candles under rose-colored shades 
in silver candlesticks, and poured chocolate, while another young 
girl opposite dipped lemonade from a great cut-glass punch-bowl 
which had been one of the wedding-presents. The table was strewn 
with pink and white carnations. Maria caught a glimpse, now 
and then, of her new mother in a rose-colored gown, with a bunch 
of pink ruses on her breast, standing with her father receiving 
their guests, and she 
could scarcely believe 
that she was awake 
and it was really hap- 
pening. She began to 
take a certain pleasure 
in the excitement. She 
heard one woman say 
to another how pretty 
she was, “ poor little 
thing,’ and her heart 
throbbed with satisfac- 
tion. She felt at once 
beautiful and appealing 
to other people because 
of her misfortunes. She 
turned the chocolate 
carefully, and put some 
whipped cream on top 
of each dainty cup, and 
for the first time since 
her father’s marriage 
she was not consciously 
unhappy, 

That night Maria 
realized that she was 
in the second place, so 
far as her father was 
concerned. Ida, in her 
rose-colored robes, dis- 
pensing hospitality in 
his home, took up his 
whole attention. She 
was really radiant. 
She sang and played 
twice for the company, 
and her perfectly true, 
high soprano filled the 
whole house. To Maria 
it sounded as meaning- 
less as the trill of a 
canary-bird. In _ fact, 
when it came to musie, 
Ida, although she had 
a good voice, had the 
mortification of realiz- 
ing that her simulation 
of emotion failed her. 
Harry felt that he did 
not like his wife’s sing- 
ing, although her voice 
was so beautiful and 
she herself was _ so 
beautiful. He felt like 
a traitor, but he could 
not help: realizing that 
he did not like it. 
While Ida was singing, 
Harry looked uneasily 
about and his eyes fell 
on Maria’s sweet little 
figure at the head of 
the table in the din- 
ing-room. He nodded 
and smiled at_ her, 
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and that was the first 
time he had directly 
noticed her that even- 
ing. 

There was a deal of 
company that winter. 
People in Edgham aped 
city society; they even 
talked about the “ four 
hundred.” The newly 
wedded pair were fre- 
quent guests of honor 
at dinners and _ recep- 
tions, and Ida herself 
was a member of the 
Edgham Woman’s Club, 
and that took her out a 
good deal. Maria was 
rather lonely. She be- 
gan to wish it were 
time for her to get 
married herself. She 
felt outside of it all. 
Finally the added state 
and luxury of her life, 
which had at_ first 
pleased her, failed to 
do so She had 
thought it very grand 
to have course dinners 
every night, always 
soup and a salad and 
black coffee in Ida’s 
wedding coffee - cups, 
but she grew tired 
even of that. She be- 
gan to wish for the 
simpler meals of her 
mother’s day—a_ dish 
of meat, a vegetable or 
two, and tea and cake 
or pie. She felt that 
she hated all the new 
crder of things, and her 
heart yearned for the 
old. She began to 
grow thin; she did not 
eat much nor sleep 
well, She felt tired 
all the time. She 
noticed it herself first 
before any one _ else, 
then one day her father 
spoke of it. 

“ Why, 
getting 
he. 

“T think it is because 
she is growing tall,” 
said Ida. 


Maria _ is 
thin!” = said 
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seems thin when they 
are growing tall,” said 
she; “I did myself. I 
was much thinner than 


Maria at her age.” She looked at Maria with her invariable 
smile as she spoke. 

“She looks thin to me,” Harry said, anxiously. He himself 
looked thin and older. An anxious wrinkle had deepened bctween 
his eyes. It was June, and the days were getting warm. He was 
anxious about Ida’s health also. He feared that she ought to go 
away, although, as matters were, she could not. Ida was: not at 
all anxious. She was perfectly placid. It did not seem to her 
that an overruling Providence could possibly treat her unkindly. 
She was rather annoyed at times, but still never anxious, and 
utterly satisfied with herself to that extent that it precluded any 
doubt as to the final outcome of everything. 

Maria continued to lose flesh. A sentimental interest in herself 
and her delicacy possessed her. She used to look at her face, 
which seemed to her more charming than ever, although so thin, 
in the glass, and reflect with a pleasant acquiescence on an early 
death. She even spent some time in composing her own epitaph, 
and kept it carefully hidden away in a drawer of her dresser under 
some linen. : 

Maria felt a gloomy pride when the doctor, who came fre- 
quently to see Ida, was asked to look at her. She felt still more 
triumphant when he expressed it as his opinion that she ought 
to have a change of air the moment school closed. He ‘even ‘adyo- 
cated her leaving school at once, but that Ida opposed for reasons 
of her own. The doctor said Maria was running down, which 
seemed to her a very interesting state of things, and one which 
ought to impress people. She told Gladys Mann the next day at 
school. 

“The doctor says I’m running down,” said she. 

“You do look awful bad,” replied Gladys. 

After recess, Maria saw Gladys, with her face down on her 
desk, weeping. She knew that she was weeping because she 
looked so badly and was running down. She glanced across at 
Wollaston Lee and wondered if he had noticed how badly she 
looked, and yet how charming. All at once the boy shot a glance 
at her in return. Then he blushed and scowled and took up his 
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The doctor said Maria was running down 





book. It all comforted 
Maria in the midst of 
her languor and her ill- 
ness, which was nega- 
tive and unattended by 
any pain. If she felt 
any appetite she re- 
strained it; she became 
so vain of having lost 
it. 

It was decided that 
Maria should go and 
visit her aunt Maria in 
New England and re- 
main there all summer. 
Her father would pay 
her board in order that 
she should not be any 
restraint on her aunt, 
with her secant income. 
Just before Maria went, 
and just before her 
school closed, the broad 
gossip of the school 
came to her ears. She 
ascertained - something 
which filled her at once 
with awe and shame 
and jealousy and indig- 
nation. If one of the 
girls began to speak to 
her about it she turned 
angrily away. She 
fairly pushed Gladys 
Mann one day. Gladys 
turned and looked at 
her with loving re- 
proach like a chidden 
dog. 

“What did you ex- 
pect?” said she. 

Maria ran away, her 
face burning. 

After she reached her 
aunt Maria’s, nothing 
was said to her about it. 
Aunt Maria was _ too 
prudish and too indig- 
nant. Uncle Henry’s 
wife, Aunt Eunice, was 
away all summer, tak- 
ing care of a sister who 
was ill with consump- 
tion in New Hampshire. 
So Aunt Maria kept the 
whole house, and she 
and Maria and Uncle 
Henry had their meals 
together. 
| When she went home, 

Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett a few days before her 
school began in Septem- 
ber, she was quite rosy 
and blooming. She had 
also fallen in love with a boy who ‘lived next to Aunt Maria, and 
who asked her, over the garden fence, to correspond with him, the 
week before she left. 

It was that very night that Aunt Maria had the telegram. She 
opened it with trembling fingers. Her brother Henry and Maria 
were with her on the’ porch. It was a warm night, and Aunt 
Maria wore an ancient muslin. The south wind fluttered the 
ruffles on that artd the yellow telegram as she read. She was silent 
a moment, with mouth compressed. 

“Well?” said her brother Henry, inquiringly. 

Aunt Maria’s face flushed and paled. She turned to Maria. 
“ Well,” she said, “ you’ve got a little sister.” 

Good!” said Uncle Henry. ‘“ Ever so much more company 
for you than a little brother would have been, Maria.” 

Maria was silent. .She trembled and felt cold, although the 
night was so warm. 

* Weighs seven pounds,” said Aunt Maria, in a hard voice. 

Maria returned home a week from that day. She travelled alone 
from Boston, and her father met her in New York. He looked 
strange to her. He was jubilant, and yet the marks of anxiety 
were deep. He seemed very glad to see Maria, and talked to her 
about her little sister in an odd, hesitating way. 

“Her name is Evelyn,” said Harry. 

Maria said nothing. She and her father were crossing the city 
to the ferry in a cab. 

-“Don’t you think that is a pretty name, dear?” asked Harry, 
with a queer, apologetic wistfulness. 

“No, father; I think it is a very silly name,” replied Maria. 

“ Why, your nother and I thought it a very pretty name, dear.” 

“T always thought it was the silliest name in the world,” said 
Maria, firmly. However, she sat close to her father, and realized 
that it was something to have him to herself while crossing the 
city. “I don’t know as I think Evelyn is such a very silly 
name, father,” she said, presently, just before they reached the 
ferry. 


Harry bent down and kissed her. “ Father’s own little girl,” 


















he said. Maria felt that she had been magnanimous, for she had 
in reality never liked Evelyn and would not have named a doll 
that. ‘“ You will be a, great deal happier with a little sister. It 
will turn out for the best,’ said Harry, as the cab stopped. 
Harry always put a colon of optimism to all his happenings of life. 

Mari. did not see Ida nor the new baby that night, but the 
next morning she was bidden to enter the room which had been 
her mother’s. The first thing which she noticed was a faint per- 
fume of violet-scented toilet powder. Then she saw Ida leaning 
back gracefully in a reclining-chair, with her hair carefully dressed 
and a bouquet of roses on a little stand beside her, which also 
held a glass of wine and a magazine. The nurse held the baby, 
a squirming little bundle of soft embroidered flannel at first 
sight. The nurse was French, and she awed Maria, for she spoke 
no English, and nobody except Ida could understand her. She 
was elderly, small, and of a damaged blond type. Maria ap- 
proached Ida and kissed her as she was expected to do. Ida 
looked at her, smiling. She told her she looked better, and asked 
if she had kad a pleasant summer. Then she told the nurse in 
French to show the baby to her. Maria approached the nurse 
timidly. The flannel was carefully laid aside, and the small, 
piteously inquiring and puzzled face, the inquiry and the bewil- 
derment expressed by a thousand wrinkles, was exposed. Maria 
locked at it with a sort of shiver. The nurse laid the flannel 
apart and disclosed the tiny feet, seeming already to kick feebly 
at existence. The nurse said something in French which Maria 
could not understand. Ida answered also in French. Then the 
baby seemed to experience a convulsion. Its whole face seemed to 
open into one gape of expostulation at fate. Then its feeble, fu- 
tile wail filled the whole room. 

“Tsn’t she a little darling?” asked Ida of Maria. 

“ Yes’m,” replied Maria. 

There was a curious air of aloofness about Ida with regard to 
her baby, and something which gave the impression of wistful- 
ness. It is possible that she was capable of wishing that she had 
not that aloofness. It did not in the least seem to Maria as if 
it were Ida’s baby. She had a vague impression, derived she could 
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not tell in what manner, of a rosebud laid on a gatepost. Ida 
seemed conscious of her baby with the woodeny consciousness of 
an apple-tree of a blossom. When she gazed at it it was with 
the same set smile with which she had always viewed all crea- 
tion. That smile which came from without, not within. 

“Her name is Evelyn. Don’t you think it is a pretty name?” 
asked Ida. : 

*'Yes’m,” replied Maria. She edged toward the door. The 
nurse, tossing the wailing baby, rose and- got a bottle of milk. 
Maria went out. 

At first Maria used to dread to go home from school, on account 
of the .baby. She had a feeling of repulsion because of it, but 
gradually that feeling disappeared and an odd sort of fascination 
possessed her instead. She thought a great deal about the baby. 
When she heard it cry in the night she thought that her father 
and Ida might have sense enough to stop it. She thought that she 
could stop its crying herself by carrying it very gently around the 
room. Still she did not love the baby. It only appealed in a 
general way to her instincts. But one day, when the baby was 
some six weeks old, and Ida had gone to New York, she came 
home from school and heard the baby crying in the room opposite. 
It cried and cried with the insistent cry of a neglected child. 
Maria wondered to herself if the French nurse had taken: ad- 
vantage of its mother’s absence and slipped out on some errand 
and left the baby alone, asleep, and it had awakened and was crying 
for some one to take it up; which was indeed the ¢ase. 

The baby continued to wail, and a note of despair crept into 
its tones. Maria could endure it no longer. She ran across the 
hall ana flung open the door. The baby lay crying in a little 
pink-lined basket. Maria bent over it and the baby at once 
stopped crying. She opened her mouth in a toothless smile, and 
she held up little waving pink hands to Maria. Maria lifted the 
baby out of her basket and pressed her softly, with infinite care, 
as one does something very precious, to her childish bosom, and 
at once something strange seemed to happen to her. She became, 
as it were, illuminated by love. 

To be Continued, 
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A MYSTERY OF OLD NEW YORK 


THE SINGULAR CASE OF GULIELMA SANDS, IN WHICH ALEXANDER 
BURR WERE ASSOCIATED AS COUNSEL 


By E. W. Osborn 








REDERICK TREVOR HILL relates in the June issue of 
Harper’s Magazine how the memory of Hamilton prejudiced 
the public mind against Aaron Burr when the latter came 
to trial for treason, at Richmond, in 1807. The fatal duel 
on Weehawken Heights had been fought in July, three 

years before. It is interesting to recall, in still further association 
of Hamilton and Burr, that the two men acted together in 1800 
as counsel in one of New York’s earliest murder mysteries,—a 
mystery still unsolved. 

‘With the more famous lawyers in the case was associated 
Brockholst Livingston, a soldier and counselor distinguished in 
local history. The prisoner was one Levi Weekes. He was accused 
of the murder of Gulielma Elmore Sands, a girl whose body had 
been found in one of the wells used by the Manhattan Water Com- 
any. 

Miss Sands disappeared on the night of December 22, 1799. Two 
days later, a muff she had carried was found in the well. Eleven 
days after the disappearance the well gave up the body to tardy 
searchers. January 4, 1800, two daily papers, the Advertiser and 
the Commercial Advertiser, gave eighty-seven words each to a 
story of suspicion that murder had been done. Criminal law prac- 
tice stood high, but sensational journalism was low, in those days. 

The well of the tragedy was in the old Lispenard Meadows, at a 
point now just off from Greene Street, ninety or a hundred feet 
north of Spring Street. Miss Sands lived with relatives, a Quaker 
family named Ring, in Greenwich Street, near Franklin. Levi 
Weekes also boarded with the Rings. He had been very attentive 
to Elma, as the girl was known, and it had been supposed on that 
night in December that she had gone out with him to be married. 

Public suspicion settled upon Weekes. He was arrested, indicted 
by the Grand Jury and, on the last day of March, 1800, brought to 
trial. By this time the excitement over the case had become some- 
thing tremendous. It was not allayed by the trial, which de- 
veloped remarkable features. 

Chief-Justice Lansing presided over the court. With him sat 
Richard Varick, Mayor of the City, and Richard Harrison, Re- 
corder. The scene of action was the old City Hall at Wall and 
Nassau streets. The evidence was purely circumstantial. Where 
the prosecution fell weak at the beginning was in the endeavor to 
show that Weekes and Miss Sands left the Ring house together 
on the night of the disappearance, or that the girl went to meet 
her lover. ‘Mrs. Ring knew when Elma went out, but no more; 





not even whether or not she went alone. Weekes had witnesses 
for an alibi. He had spent most of the evening, it was testified, 
at the house of his brother, Ezra Weekes, builder and chief owner 
of the old City Hotel. 

The trial had a remarkable ending. At half-past two o’clock on 
the morning of the third day, the prosecution having asked for art 
adjournment and the defence having objected, a compromise was 
arranged. The testimony being all in, it was agreed to submit the 
case to the court without argument on either side. 

Chief-Justice Lansing then, in charging the jury, clearly ex- 
pressed his doubts of everything the prosecution had tried to prove. 
There had been found marks on the throat of the dead girl. The 
State’s medical witnesses testified to probable violence; doctors 
for the defence disputed them. The court doubted whether there 
had been other violence than that of drowning. Lack of motive 
for murder on the part of Weekes was also indicated. Finally, the 
Chief Justice gave it as the unanimous opinion of the court that 
the evidence was insufficient to convict the prisoner. Five minutes 
later, the jury acquitted the accused man. 

Among many sensational stories which have been told about 
the trial of Weekes is one regarding a theatrical use of candles 
to direct accusing attention to one Richard Croucher, a witness 
concerning whom the counsel for the defence seem to have had 
pronounced suspicions. Parton, in his biography, attributes this 
action to Burr; Henry Cabot Lodge, writing for the American 
Statesmen series, gives the alleged incident as an illustration of 
Hamilton’s sharpness in practice at the bar. The truth has been 
declared to be, according to Hamilton’s own notes, that a candle 
was held to Croucher’s face merely to assist in his identification 
by another witness. 

It is said that after the verdict had been rendered Mrs. Ring ex- 
claimed to Hamilton: “If thee dies a natural death, I shall think 
there is no justice in Heaven.” There is nobody’s oath to sup- 
port this allegation. Comfort for the superstitious abounds, how- 
ever, in the record of the fate which overtook several of its 
principal participants in the trial. 

Hamilton fell before the pistol of Burr. Burr died in dishonor. 
Chief-Justice Lansing, who charged the jury to acquit Weekes, 
left his hotel in New*York bound for the Albany boat, one night 
in 1832, and was never heard of again. Weekes himself, feeling 
still the weight of popular suspicion, disappeared soon after his 
acquittal. 
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OF TO-DAY 


XIL—ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yale University 





By Charles Johnston 


N these latter days, when the shadows of our American 

life are somewhat conspicuous, it is refreshing to consider 

the character and work of a man like President Hadley; to 

verify in him the fact that everywhere throughout the Re- 

publie there are men who stand for the worthier ideals of 
American life. It is even more reassuring to find President 
Hadley insisting on these worthier ideals as the proper end of 
university training. 

Let me quote President Hadley’s own words. When I asked 
him to define the purpose of a university, he replied that it was: 
“To establish and maintain standards. In science, this will mean 
the search for truth, and the insistence on that search, as against 

‘the pursuit of immediately paying inventions and discoveries. 
In literature, it will mean the upholding of what is permanently 
worthy, as against the craving for the gross or the sensational. 
In history, it, will mean the study of really great achievements 
and noble types, rather than the exaggeration of what is im- 
mediately before aur eyes. 

“When the first universities 
were founded -in the Middle Ages 


fluence and inspiration of the instructors and professors. And 
here President Hadley made a very interesting point. 

The authority of the teacher largely depends on his power to 
do original work. If a man of science can make original dis- 
coveries and prosecute original research, he will be listened to 
when he speaks of the general teaching of seience. If a _pro- 
fessor of literature writes books of sterling value, he will hold the 
respect of his class when he speaks of literature in the 
wider sense. “And a great part of the duty of a university 
president,” he continued, “consists in finding the right men, who 
can do original work and write good books, and who thus give 
authority and influence to the university.” 

Another weighty part of a university president’s task consists in 
this, according to President Hadley: once the right men are found, 
it becomes imperative to secure to them the greatest degree of 

- freedom, the widest liberty to work according to the lines of their 
own genius. And this involves an immense amount of adjusting 
and harmonizing, since the great- 
est freedom of individual work 
must be secured, while the closest 





the only kind of success respected 
was military success,—the ability 
to knock the other man down: 
and everything was’ esteemed 
which furthered this success. The 
first universities were to a large 
extent a protest against the wor- 
ship of force, and they represented 
the establishment of another and 
higher ideal of life. It is much 
the same to-day. The kind of 
success most widely esteemed is 
the power to get more money than 
the other man, and _ everything 
is valued which enables one to 
do this. Of course this is a vast 
gain ~over the epoch of force. 
But our universities ought to 
stand as a protest against exclu- 
sive devotion to this ideal of 
money-making, and represent the 
success which consists in doing 
one’s work well, whatever that 
work may be. We should estab- 
lish and maintain standards.” 

I reminded President Hadley of 
Ruskin’s saying that the English 
universities were, designed to - 
make the young Englishman 
gentleman and a _ scholar, pro- 
vided he had in him the making 
of either;” and he agreed that 
the American ideal was very 
similar. Our American universi- 
ties should turn out men _ in- 
spired with the ideals of civic 
ethics, fitted to be worthy sons 
of the Republic; able to guard 
the Republic against the dangers 








relation between the workers is 
preserved. 

President Hadley was born un- 
der the shadow of Yale Univer- 
sity, his’ father having been a 
Yale professor. After graduation, 
he went abroad to study, gravita- 
ting, as do so many American 
students, to the University of 
Berlin. This suggested a ques- 
tion which I have often had in 
mind: why is it that our students 
so invariably go to Germany to 
complete their studies, and almost 
never to Oxford or Cambridge? 

President Hadley replied: “ Be- 
cause when a student has decided 
on what he wants to do, - they 
give him far better opportuni- 
ties in Germany. And probably 
no institution in the world has 
done so much original work and 
work of such high excellence as 
the University of Berlin. A stu- 
dent is there given the greatest 
facilities for studying what he 
wants to study, and then he is 
left alone. He is not under press- 
ure to take up other subjects. In 
my own case,” he continued, 
“there was an additional ad- 
vantage. I had specialized on 
olitical economy. And in Ber- 
in, I had not only the university 
courses at my disposal, but I was 
also allowed the freest access to 
the statistics of the Empire. That 
allowed me to follow up my own 
lines of research.” 

In political economy, President 








of anarchism on the one hand and 
despotism on the other. The 


of the Republic. 


by which this is to be accom- 
plished. And here we come to 
an interesting contrast. The 
English universities have always held, as they, hold to-day, that 
the classies are the great instrument of education; that the 
knowledge of old Greece and Rome, their literature and art, is 
the best means of culture. Within the last few days Cambridge 
has decided, by a vote of more than three to one, to retain Greek 
as an obligatory subject for graduation. Greece stands for the 
world’s highest achievement in fineness and beauty; Rome for 
the genius of government and law, on which are founded all our 
modern states. And it must be -affirmed that in practice the 
governing class in England has justified the English theory of 
education. ; 

In America, on the other hand, there is no such insistence on 
Greek and Latin. What has taken their place, as the chief in- 
strument of education? President Hadley proceeded to answer 
this question by looking over a number of the college calendars. 
It became evident that while the majority of students outside 
the scientific schools came up to the university fairly well ad- 
vanced in the classics, they tended to drop Latin, and, even more, 
Greek, as they approached graduation. The drift was toward 
modern languages and. history, and it is evident that, leaving 
the science courses out of the question, our American students 
find the chief instrument of culture in the languages and life 
of the modern world. But this is only one of the forees brought 
to bear on them. A most important factor is the personal in- 











Hadley was strongly influenced by 


university man should be the salt Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.D. the teaching of Jevons, that the 


relative values of things were not 


We then spoke of the meahs President of Yale University determined by their utility, but by 


the differential coefficient of their 

utility: the need which the 

purchaser or the public felt of 

having a little more. By thus introducing the conceptions of the 
differential caleulus into economi¢ and social problems, Jevons 
opened a new field of thought for modern students of the subject. 
Continuing the discussion of European universities, President 
Hadley said: “When a student comes to me after graduation, 
and asks for my advice, I first find out how much time he? has 
to spare. Let us say he can give two years to further study. : I 
ean hardly advise him to go to Oxford or one of the other+ Eng- 
lish universities, because in two years he could not really find his 
way into the spirit of the life there. If he has a defined pur- 
pose, if he has specialized on any one subject, I advise him to 
look up the courses of- the German universities, and it very often 
happens that he finds the best provision made for him at: Berlin. 
But it must not be forgotten that France is very strong in-cer- 
tain directions, and if my student wished to follow these, I should 
probably advise him to go to Paris.” President Hadley spoke 
of: mathematies and history as subjects. in. which’ France had 
achieved high excellence, such as might determine students to 
study there. It is reassuring to think that the influence of a 
man like President Hadley, and his work in maintaining high 
standards of life, must grow greater year by year. Every year 
his university pours forth a host of young men, who carry forth 
to the four corners of the States the ideals of good citizenship 
which they have learned from their Alma Mater. 
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NEW YORK ORPHANS GO AUTOMOBILING 


On June 6 the New York Motor Club took 1200 Orphans from New York institutions for an automobile ride to Coney Island. 
Mayor McClellan reviewed the procession at the City Hall ,- 





































THREE POLICE HEROES 


In connection with New York’s Annual Police Parade on June 4, Mayor McClellan awarded medals to members of the force 
who -had won recognition for deeds of valor during the year. In the centre of the photograph is James Fox, who won the 
Isaac Bell medal for saving a woman and child from a runaway; to the right is John J. Dwan, who won the Rhinelander medal 
for bravery at a fire; and to the left, Michael O'Loughlin, who has won more medals than any other man on the force 
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Earthquake Reflections 
By Gertrude Atherton 


THE unusual character of the late earth- 
quake, taken in connection with the fact 
that earthquakes are conceded to be of two 
aifferent origins, voleanie and structural, 
has inspired me to certain deductions which 
I give for what they are worth. 

There is no better established fact in the 
history of earth than that California in ages 
past has been'the theatre of some of the most 
tremendous displays of volcanic ’ energy. 
There are square miles of lava beds in the 
north; mountains composed entirely of 
stones, polished and immense, in the in- 
terior; innumerable remnants of craters and 
cones; miles of hills that look to this day 
like waves of arrested lava covered with-a 
thin skin of soil, where no tree grows; to 
say nothing of the tale told in the layers of 
rock that may be seen on many a bare 
mountainside. 

It is also conceded that, so far as we may 
judge by experience or record, earthquakes in 
this particular centre of activity have in 
modern times, and prior to April 18, 1906, 
manifested themselves in sudden jars or a 
long rocking motion, both of which fit well 
enough the theory that California earth- 
quakes are caused by the shrinking of cen- 
tral fires and the readaptation of her faulty 
structure between furnace and crust. But 
even to those brought up on earthquakes— 
and I recall no year of my life in California 
without its temblor big or little—there was 
something about this last one, not in length, 
which was inconsiderable, nor even in its 
violence, but in its peculiar character, that 
suggested some new force in operation 
underneath. Many believed that the end 
of the world was upon them; the more com- 
posed were equally certain that California 
had come to the long-predicted end of her 
tether. I was neither frightened nor dazed, 
but I was quite sure that I was about to 
witness a stupendous chapter in California’s 
history. I only dwell upon these various 
fleeting beliefs to illustrate the uncommon 
nature of the shock. 

We have here in the north—and not to 
mention the hundreds of small and nameless 
cones—three great peaks,—Diablo, St. Hel- 
ena, and Shasta,—that are believed to have 
been active volcanoes in the unwritten period 
of California’s long and energetic story. Re- 
garding Shasta there is no manner of doubt, 
and during the earthquake I wondered if 
she were in eruption; for only a month be- 
fore persons in her neighborhood were much 
alarmed at the phenomenon of- snow melt- 
ing on one of her flanks as quickly as it fell. 

When the great earthquake of 76 A.D. 
almost destroyed: Pompeii, there were but 
the vaguest traditions that Vesuvius had 
once, in prehistoric times, been a volcano. 
She possessed no scientific interest whatever, 
and no one connected her with the earth- 
quake. Three years later the migratory 
mass of fire and debris moving through the 
dark channels of the earth found the old 
chimney and forced its way out. 

A year before the eruption of Pelée, sup- 
posed to be extinct, and of the voleano on 
St. Vincent, I was.in the West Indies, and 
heard constant talk of the island of Mon- 
serrat, which had shaken for four months 
almost without pause. Last winter—within 
a brief period—there were sixty-two distinct 
tremors in this part of California — some 
thirteen months before the strange convul- 
sion of April 18. 

May it not be that our lava tides are ris- 
ing again? The splitting asunder of the 

“Santa Cruz mountains and the Sobrante 
hills, as unusual an accompaniment as the 
earthquake itself, may be a result of the 
bulge of the crawling monster in the chan- 
nels beneath. Shasta is its natural destina- 
tion. Should this be so, and this uneasy 
mass vomit itself through the voleano far in 
the north, might it not mean the future 
peace of San Francisco? True, she might 
have her old tremors, but they have not hurt 
her—not even the great earthquake of 1868, 
which was nearly twice as long as our last, 
and was followed by several weeks of con- 
stant and considerable vibrations. If this 
last and most malefie convulsion in her 
known history were caused by returning vol- 
canie forces, the opened lid of the northern 
pot would at least preserve her from an- 
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other disastrous shaking-up. And even the 
other craters are too far away to submerge 
her. As it is all theory, and I have not 
much respect for any, I do not hesitate to 
advance one of my own. 

By the way, life out -here is now divided, 
with as sharp a line of cleavage as that 
along the crest of the Santa Cruz range, 
into two new periods—A.E. and B.E. Not 
a reference is made that is not distinctly to 
one era or the other. A woman met a man 
on this island yesterday and said to him: 
“Didn’t we use to dance together about ten 
years ago before you married and settled— 
ten years! That was B.E. It seems like 
the glimmering memory of a former exist- 
ence!” And so we go. But we are all right. 





A Modern Horatius 


“ How is he at bridge; strong?” 
“His bridge is strong enough to support 
the whole family.” 





Zach and Me 


Tue~ head of a well-known theological 
seminary in the South is accustomed to 
test the ability and self-possession of the 
students by sending them into the pulpit 
with a sealed envelope in their hands con- 
taining the text of a sermon to be delivered 
on the spur of the moment. 

On one such occasion the student, on 
opening his paper, read these instructions: 
“ Apply the story of Zaccheus to your own 
circumstances and your call to the min- 
istry.” 

The student, cleverly enough, delivered 
himself of the following: 

“ Brethren, the subject on which I ad- 
dress you is a comparison between Zaccheus 
and myself, with reference to my qualifica- 
tions for the pulpit. The first thing we 
read of Zaccheus is that he was small of 
stature. I never felt so small as I do now. 
In the second place, we read that Zaccheus 
was up a tree, which is very much my po- 
sition at present. Thirdly, it is related 
that Zaccheus made haste to come down; 
and in this I gladly and promptly follow 
his example.” 





Religion no Excuse 


_ A CERTAIN theatrical manager of Chicago 
tells of an Irish policeman in that city 
possessing Dogberry-like traits. 

On one occasion, at midnight, the custo- 
dian of the law overhauled a sleep-walker 
who was promenading a principal thorough- 
fare clad only in his night robes. When 


the officer had awakened the unfortunate - 


man, placed him under arrest, and was 
hustling him off to the station, the sleep- 
walker exclaimed with indignation: 

“Surely you. are not going to lock me 
up?” 

“ Surest- thing you know!” airily respond- 
ed the. bluecoat. 

“Why, man, I can’t be held responsible 


for the predicament you find me in! I am 
a somnambulist!” 
“Sure, it makes no difference whai 


Church ye belong to,” sharply returned the 
officer; “ye can’t parade the streets of 
Chicago in your nighty!” 





Dewey and the Cables 


ApmiraAt. Dewey grew reminiscent as the 
Ist. of May rolled around this year. He 
narrated to a number of friends the manner 
in which he learned that there were~- two 
cables instead of one, as he supposed, in 
Manila’ Bay. 

“T had found and cut one cable,” said the 
Admiral, “and thought that ended the whole 
business, as far as communication went, 
when a captain of a small boat, to whom I 
had given permission to carry out some 
refugees from Manila, came on board to 
thank me for the privilege accorded him. 
He had made several hundred dollars out 
of the deal, I learned incidentally. While 
on board he casually remarked: 
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“* Tengo entendido que usted ha cortadc 
un cable telegrafo, Almirante?’ (‘I under 
stand you have cut a cable, Admiral ?’) 

“T informed him that I had, and when he 
innocently asked, ‘Which one?’ f- began to 
get busy, and it was not a half hour until 
I had the other wire located and cut.” 





Angels and Beards 


THE Bishop of Alabama, who was noted 
for his piety and humor, was once asked 
why it was that the pictures and figures of 
men angels, as well as female angels, were 
represented without beards. He promptly 
replied that it seemed easy enough to make 
angels out of women, but that men could 
only get into heaven by a “ close shave.” 








THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 





Use Pears’ for 


the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 


Millions Spent to 
Make Clean Beer 





Cleanest Manufacturing Process Known 


is that of the Leading American 
Brewery. 


We regard beer as a food and the business of brew- 
ing beer one of our most important industries. When 
we tell our readers’ that without exception there is 
no other brewery in the world: so-absolutely clean 
in its ‘process of manufacture as Pabst, we speak 
from exact knowledge of conditions. The monster 
Pabst Brewery at Milwaukee represents an outlay 
of millions of dollars, and many of those.millions have 
been expended to make the Pabst exclusive process 
absolutely clean. Pabst Beer stands alone to-day 
the only food product that from the beginning to the 
end of its manufacture is absolutély beyond reach 
of even the contaminating germs of the air. 

Doctors boil their instruments-in water to sterilize 
them. .Pabst boils his brew in closed kettles and 
thus sterilizes it. From there it- passes through 
sterilized pipes to sterilized Remeticalty sealed tanks 
where it is fermented. Then through more sterilized 
pipes it goes to sterilized hermetically sealed storage 
tanks, and when bottled it is pasteurized. Through- 
out the entire process it never is touched by human 
hands and comes in contact only with sterilized air. 
No other food product known can show such a record 
of positive cleanliness. 

This process of manufacture is the exclusive Pabst 
method. It is one reason for the “always the same, 
always the best’’ reputation of Pabst Beer. 

The cleanest beer and the richest beer, Pabst Beer, 
has no equal as a mild, refreshing, healthful beverage. 




















































the Combination-car piled against the Tender 























The Wrecked Passenger-car and first Pullman lying on the Embankment beside the Track 


THE DISASTROUS WRECK OF AN ATLANTIC CITY EXPRESS 


The morning express from Atlantic City, one of the fast trains of the Jersey Central Railroad, was wrecked at Eatontown, New 
Jersey, on June 11. One passenger was killed and a score injured in the smashup, which was caused, apparently, by a switch 
that had been left open. The express consisted of a combination baggage and smoking-car, two Pullmans, and a day coach, 
When the engine struck the switch it jumped the track and plunged into a swamp, dragging the cars after it . 


Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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Crowning a King in Norway 


Democratic Norway is preparing for 


-the brilliant spectacle which is to consti- 


tute the conclusion of last year’s remarkable 
political change. The majority of the Par- 
liament has decided that King Haakon, like 
his predecessors on the throne of Olaf Tryg- 
gvesseen, shall be solemnly anointed and 
crowned in the Dome of Drontheim. A hot 
fight preceded this resolution; the more radi- 
cal parties opposed it, and pointed to the 
example of Frederick VIII. of Denmark, 
King Haakon’s father. But their assertions 
that the symbolic acts of anointing and 
crowning were incompatible with modern 
sentiments, especially in =a democratic 
country, went for naught. The adherents to 
old Norwegian traditions carried the day, 
and the Storthing appropriated the amount 
of 100,000 crowns asked for by the govern- 
ment for the coronation. 

The Norwegians would not be the practi- 
cal, materially disposed nation which 
they really are, if they did not strive to 
make the coronation festivity a paying suc- 
cess. They look forward to an enormous 
mass of foreign visitors, the hotel-keepers 
are preparing for the event, and the steam- 
ship companies are making arrangements for 
special excursions from America to Norway. 


Quaint Coronation Customs 


The coronation itself will not be very 
different from those of old. Unlike their 
predecessors, who walked from the episco- 
pal court through. Monk Street to the main 
entrance of the church, the king and the 
queen will go by carriage to the west 
entrance, passing by the main portal. There 
they will be received by the clergy under the 
lead of the Bishop of Drontheim, and from 
there, accompanied by them, repair to a 
red-lined. tribune where the gold-trimmed 
thronal chairs are placed under canopies 
adorned with crowns. This is to be the 
centre of the celebration. The procession 
will proceed from there to the choir, where, 
in conformity to the old customs, the conse- 
cration will take place. After a prayer the 
Bishop of Drontheim turns to the king, say- 
ing, “Take the crown,” and after having 
placed the mantle on the shoulders of the 
sovereign, who, at the same time, has 
been uncovering his breast, he anoints from 
the consecrated horn the king’s forehead and 
temple, breast, and wrists, and says, “ The 
Almighty Eternal Lord make His spirit 
and grace to shine upon you that you may 
conduct your royal government with wisdom, 
power, and clemency, in order to-glorify the 
name of the Lord, to further justice and 
verity, and to maintain and strengthen the 
welfare of the people.” 

As soon as the king has arisen, the pre- 
siding minister, together with the bishop, 
places the crown on the head of the monarch. 
After another prayer, one of the ministers 
hands the king the sceptre, another of them 
the imperial globe, and the commanding 
general the sword. Now, clothed in the 
complete royal vestments, the ruler, immedi- 
ately followed: by the bearer of the raised 
imperial standard, returns to the throne in 
the middle nave. The queen is crowned and 
anointed with the same ceremonies, and the 
procession repairs to the west exit. 





Too Big a Field 


Years ago, while Reverend Shandaloupe 
was a student at the seminary, he under- 


took, one vacation season, to Sell fire- 


extinguishers. 

His pleasing address and affability en- 
abled him to make many sales. However, 
he encountered the usual rebuffs which are 
the experience of all agents. 

The theological student had gained access 
into the office of a surly broker, and forth- 
with began expatiating on the deluging 
powers of his incomparable fire-extinguisher. 

“To hell with it!” roared the broker, 
fiendishly. 

“Oh, my dear man,” expostulated Shan- 
daloupe, “this extinguisher does not de- 
serve the extreme virtue with which you 
credit it.” 
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A bottle of Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce is one of the 
most useful items in 


every well-equipped 
kitchen. No other sea- 


soning improves the 
flavor of so many differ- 
ent dishes. 

Beware of Imitations 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 








40-45 Horse-power 


Has many exclusive features of definite value, making it the most 
reliable, easiest-riding, and handsomest high-powered car to be 
had—the one best adapted to all conditions of touring and general 
use. The improved transmission and drive conserve and carry to 
the limit of effectiveness the power developed by the motor. 
Contains more Chrome-nickel Steel (tensile strength 225,000 pounds, 
elastic limit 135,000 pounds) than any other car made. With 
luxurious touring-car body, 7 passengers, $4,500; Royal or Double 
Victoria body, $5,000; Limousine, $5,500. 


MARK XLVI, 24-28 H.P., . . . .- - +» $3,000 
MARK XLIV-2, 18 H.P.,. . . - + + « $8,750 


Catalogues and illustrated pamphlets on request ; also, separate Catalogues 
of Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vebicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St.—Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, 
74 Stanhope St.—Chicago Branch; 1332-1334 Michigan A ve.—W ashington: Washington 
E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio A ve.—Philadelphia: Pennsy]- 

vania Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad St. 
Members of Ass'n Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 

















Philadelphia’s team of women ‘players won the Griscom Cup in the final of the tri-city golf matches at the Nassau County Club, 
on June 6. The two other contesting teams represented Boston and New York, over whom the Philadelphia players won 
successive victories. The New York team was beaten on the second and final day of the match, the score standing nine to six. 
The makeup of the winning team was as follows: Mrs. R. H. Barlow, Mrs. C. F. Fox, Miss Griscom, Mrs. H. W. McNeely, 
Miss Gilbert, Mrs. H. Fitzgerald, Miss North, Miss Condon, Miss A. McNeely, Miss F. Ayres, Mrs. O. McCammon, Mrs. Toul- 
min, Miss H. Maule, Mrs. E. H. Fitler, Mrs. M. C. Work : 
























The members of the New York team: Mrs. C. T. Stout, Miss G. Bishop, Miss Vanderhoef, Mrs. N. P. Rogers, Mrs. E. F. Lefferts, 
Urs. BE. F. Sanford, Miss E. Hurry, Miss J. Mix, Miss M. Bryce, Mrs. T. H. Polhemus, Miss R. Milner, Miss G. Traverse, Mrs. 
C. N. Tiffany, Miss K. Traverse, Mrs, H. F. Whitney 


CONTESTANTS FOR THE TRI-CITY GOLF CUP: 
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AGH LHFE 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


The main point of beer, like everything else, is SUPERIORITY of QUALITY. 

Try a bottle of HIGH LIFE Beer and compare it with any other brand, and 
the question of Superiority and Quality will be settled for all time: 

We use only the best materials money can buy. 


We have spent fortunes to obtain, and are still spending large sums annually. to 
maintain ““PERFECT PURITY.” 


You will find MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER for sale at all first-class 
hotels and clubs and on dining cars and steamships. 









A Night in a Telephone 
Exchange 


(Continued from page 881.) 


police department will be put in communi- 
cation at once. At the first intimation of 
fire you may by use of the telephone get 
notice to the fire department without put- 
ting on clothes and rushing to the alarm- 
box. Owners of stores and warehouses rest 
easier, knowing that whatever happens in 
their treasure-houses word can be sent to 
them instantaneously. 

As the night progresses the watch is 
changed, and the two girls who have been 
asleep take the places of those who have 
been on duty.. ‘The load reaches its lowest 
by four o’clock, when almost none of the 
world which ordinarily uses the telephone 
is astir. The night clerks in the hotels are 
napping. The city is as still as the ex- 
change itself. 








War on Dust 


For some time past extensive experiments 
have been conducted in Europe, and more 
especially in France, in an endeavor to 
ascertain the most practical and economical 
method of preventing dust being raised from 


been given exhaustive trials—oiling, water- 
ing with deliquescent salts, and tarring. 
The most successful of the experiments were 
those made with coal-tar, the cost of this 
application, in France, amounting to about 
2.5 to 3 cents per square yard, but this cost 
is reduced to a much smaller figure when 
it is considered that the application saves 
wear upon the roadbed amounting to at least 
2 cents per square yard per annum, Chloride 
of calcium worked fairly well, except for the 
ophthalmic effect upon the eyes of those 
using the roads. ; 

The use of tar or oil upon the roads of the 
United States, except in a very few localities, 
would not be possible, most of the high- 
ways being soft “dirt” roads. To be of any 
practical benefit the road to which the oil 
or tar is applied must be well built, smooth, 
and hard. A macadamized road with the tar 
coating gives excellent results. 





streets and roadways. Three processes have - 


exaggeration.” 


THE EAST 


The Boston Herald says: 

“The Spoilers is an adroit piece of con- 
struction as to action which moves 
swiftly, developing climax after climax, 
each stranger than the one before it, yet 
the reader cannot rise out of the ever- 
present consciousness of the tale’s un- 
reality. It is too swift and too exciting 
to be genuine.” 


Bookman, New York: 


“Tt all sounds made up—cleverly, no 
doubt, but none the less manufactured.” 


Vogue, New York: 
“It is hardly to be supposed that the 
startling incidents are founded on fact 
or even remotely like anything that 
really happened in the history of the 
‘Addi gold-fields.”’ 














Realism or Romance? 


A curious fact is now to the fore in regard to ‘‘ The Spoilers,”’ 
a novel which thousands are reading with that intense en- 
thusiasm which few stories can arouse to-day. 


To the East, remote from the scene of action, it seems 
almost incredible that “‘The Spoilers’? can be other than 
largely melodramatic—‘‘a lurid figment of vivid fancy and 


The West, close to the life and human types depicted, 
is unanimous in its enthusiastic recognition of the truth and 
lifelikeness of this daring tale. To illustrate: 


THE WEST 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: 
“To those who live far away from 
Alaska and know nothing of the en- 
vironment there, The Spoilers may 
appear the wild imaginings of a ro- 
mancer, To those near Alaska, like 
ourselves, it is a photographic study 
conceived by a master spirit. There 
is truth and fidelity in every incident.” 


Minneapolis Fournal: 
‘“As he reads the book: the Northwest- 
erner feeis that he is reading something 
very like history, and history of which 
he was a witness if not a part.” 


Portland (Oregon) Fournal: 

“The Spoilers appeals with peculiar 
interest to people on this coast who are, 
many of them, familiar with the scenes 
and have lost or profited by the wild 
adventures and speculations. which are 
told in the -book as fiction but have 
their foundation in. fact and truth.” 


| Illustrations like the above might be multiplied indefinitely. But both East and West have been 
| struck by thts ‘‘ rugged recital that leaves you panting with eagerness for more.” ‘A man’s story, 
| perhaps,” says the Philadelphia Item, ‘but it will be read with intense sympathy and compre- 
hension by every woman who has good red blood in her veins.” 


THE “SPOILERS 


By Rex Beach 






















































The Crown-Prince taking a Trial Spin in his new Yacht, the “ Angela II.” Friedrich Wilhelm is an ardent Sportsman, and 
shares his Father’s fondness for Yachting 

















The Kaiser’s oniy Daughter, Princess Victoria, walking with her Governess. The Princess, who is Thirteen Years Old, is a 
great Favorite of the Royal Family, as she is the only Girl among Six Boys 


DIVERSIONS OF THE GERMAN ROYAL FAMILY | 
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Popular Errors Concerning 
Volcanos 


By Gaston Bonnier (of the Institute of 
France) 


THE eruption of a volcano is an occasion 
for the reiteration of fundamental errors 
concerning voleaniec phenomena. 

The official despatches and the most 
serious reports say that the crater ‘“ vomits 
flame,” that “black smoke” escapes from 
the mountain, and that “ showers of cin- 
ders” are thrown out by. the subterranean 
fires. There are as many errors as there are 
words in these statements. The fact is— 
and savants know it—that there is.no com- 
bustion in volcanic phenomena; there is no 
eruption of fire or flame; a volcano never 
discharges either smoke or ashes. 

Liquid lava is a non-combustible rock 
which melts at a high temperature. Thus 
heated, when red-hot, lava burns combusti- 
ble bodies: herbs, grass, wood—even men 
and animals, if it comes in contact with 
them. In other words, lava burns things, 
but it never is consumed. 


What Volcanic “Flames” and “Smoke” 
Really Are 


This statement may raise an outery, be- 
cause every one who has seen a voleano in 
action has seen the fiery light from the 
crater. But flames never issue fromthe 
crater. What looks like fire is lurid light 
reflected on the clouds: the reflection of in- 
candescent lava. Lava is often seen 
through the lateral fissures in the flanks of 
the voleaniec mountains, but it seldom over- 
flows. The false idea that lava overflows a 
crater, just as water escapes from an over- 
ful pitcher, is firmly fixed in the human 
mind. The newspapers recently stated to 
the world that “a new crater had formed 
at the base of Vesuvius.” Error! there is 
no new crater; the simple fact is this: lava 
had found its*way out of one of the. fis- 
sures on the slope of the voleano. The lava 
was in the mountain, and the fissure was 
there, but until recently the lava had not 
reached the fissure. ‘“ But the smoke!” 
How do we account for that? No one can 
deny that Etna’s summit is always plumed 
with black smoke, even when the volcano 
sleeps, and did not Pliny the Younger com- 
pare the smoke of Vesuvius to a gigantic 
pine cone on fire? 

Well, yes; it looks like it! Appearances 
are against me, but “ appearances ” (in this 
case particularly) “are deceitful ”. —there is 
no smoke in a voleano, because there is no 
combustion in progress, and there cannot 
be smoke where there is.no fire. What the 
ill-informed take for volumes of smoke is 
cloud formed by vapor—steam escaped from 
the voleano. Steam escapes from the crater, 
and when it enters the cold air it condenses 
and forms minute drops which mass and 
look like clouds of smoke. In fact, under 
ordinary conditions a volcano is like the 
exaggeration of a thermal spring. It dis- 
charges water and deleterious gases. The 
steam clouds from:+a voleano are white by 
the light of day, black when opposed to the 
light, and red when they reflect the running 
lava. 


Volcanic “ Ashes” 


But some one cries, “ Well, you have set- 
tled that—at least to your own satisfaction! 
But what about the ashes? the most serious 
geologists speak of them!” 

Yes, doubtless geologists do talk of “ vol- 
cani¢e ashes ”; that is a fact to be regretted, 
because the use of such terms by specialists 
misleads the people who do not know the 
truth. The geologists know well enough 
that there is no such thing as “ volcanic 
ashes.” Minute particles, fragments of lava, 
are sent out of volcanos by the gas and 
water vapor produced by the crater; the 
fragments of lava are generally supposed to 
be “ashes,” and the clouds of steam con- 
densed by contact with the surface atmos- 
phere are commonly called “smoke.” The 

natives of the country, who know Vesuvius 

well, give the ashes their correct name— 
lapilli; and that is exactly what they are 
—little bits of stone. They are not ashes. 
Since there is neither fire nor flame nor 
smoke, how could there be ashes? 
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“BRUSH” SHELLS FOR BIRD SHOOTING. 


Winchester “ Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 
so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges from 25 to 30 yards 
when used in choke bore guns, without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
formity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting 
and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. They are loaded 
in “Leader” and “Repeater” grades and sold by reputable dealers every- 
where. Ask for Winchester ‘‘Brush’”’ Shells and accept no substitute. 





Winchester Shells, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. _ 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., . - - - NEW HAVEN, CT. 




















The Flower of France 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” ete. 

This is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr, McCarthy’s inimitable style. 
The Maid of France is represented as a lovable and engaging heroine—not the mailed 
warrior and half-mad fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant-girl—who leads the armies 
of France quite as much by the power of her innocence and faith as by her strange 
guiding voices. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it 
here and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 
A stage version of the book will be produced by Sothern and Marlowe next season. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








the Reconstruction » Religious Belief 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. Price, $1.75 net. 
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tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 





Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Streets 
UMMER HOMES NDER the same management as the famous 
in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain Hotel St. Denis. The same prompt, quiet 

Terms #4 to $10 per week. 4 ree | did ki h h 
New tfains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont service and t same splen) cooking t at have 
ints. As good « th tinent. “ is” 
Pi sopegn Micatemed beschiie mttied Spe on receipt of 6c. jn stamps for made the St. Denis famous se ie the older 
postage. Address A. W. ECOLESTONE, 8S. P. A.; Central of New York Hotels can now be obtained at the 


vi a y ork e a 
ermont Ry., 885 Broadway, New York. magnificent new Hotel M artinique. 
OPIUM and Liquor Habit -_ > at 10 to 20 days. q Easy walking distance of theatres and the up- 





No per. till i ured. ER h Co : il ferr: 4 
R. J. L. 9 5 mvenient to all ferries and .eve 
Dept. 57 Lebanon, Vhio. wwe Spe ry 


A NEW EDITION 


HOW, TO GET STRONG Wm. Taylor & Son 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE H 

A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions ¥ r oO p ee Se t ee Ea 

that can be followed by any one. $1.00 net, postage extra . 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK —[—<[—[—<_[—==<====—===—====—===—=—=£=====—=—&€_—===== 
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Make the best cocktail. A del: 
——— for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A ta blespoonful in an ounce 
of cher or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BI ¥ t ERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


railway station. 

































































Onion: ‘*Who is the vulgar person staring at us?” 


Potato: ‘‘That’s one of those horrid mashers.”’ 
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THE BOUQUET AND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


OF 
IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 


CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 


nut 


Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OO strong—too weak—few bar 
cocktails ever are exactly right? 
CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
unerringly, by measure, from the 
finest liquors procurable. 

They cannot vary—each one is 
perfect because every mixture is 
aged and tested after it’s measured. 

Insist on CLUB. 


Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


, Seven varieties; each one 

} delicious—of all good gro- 

cers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
So 


— le Props. 
: 77 Hartford New Yor« London 


REVISED EDITION 
Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle | 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P.- WELLS 


Author of “*The American Salmon-Fisherman" 
Iil'd with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 
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POEMS BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


Among them we find lighter love lyrics, as well as the deeper notes 
of love, poems of nature, dainty lines to a butterfly, poems on humanity’s 
wrongs, introspective poems, poems of youth and the loss of youth, of 
places and persons, of past and present, of solitude and society, of city 
and country. But on whatever theme the author touches she writes 
well and gracefully, showing not only correct versification and smooth- 
flowing lines, but taste and skill, poetical insight, and wide sympathy and 
interests.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


A book of verse which contains so large an utterance as this is of 
importance and should be read by thinkers.— Springfield Republican. 


A sheaf of emotional verse, impassioned, thoughtful, and spiritual as 
the writer’s mood soars into daylight or darkness.—Boston Herald. 


Models of lyrical beauty.—Catholic World. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 
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